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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Future of Czech Socialism Considered 


YOECO3S1A Prague LIDOVE NOVIN) 
in Czech 14 Feb 90 p 6 


[Article by Frantisek Samalik: “The Left's Eclipse’’] 


[Text] Socialism’s formula after the collapse of Stalinism 
can only be a formula for political, individual, and 
spiritual freedom. In its Communist execution socialism 
was separated from freedom and humanism and this 
shadow now falls on all socialism. Left wing tendencies 
may draw clear distinctions between them, but the view 
from the opposite political spectrum minimizes such 
distinction: All that is pinkish is dangerous. Here 
socialism pays a necessary tax, but in the long run—as a 
social extension of the “liberty, equality, fraternity” 
slogan—it 1s historically necessary. 


What ts the (still incomplete) stratification of “the Left’? 
The extreme wing is occupied by neo-Stalinist conserva- 
tism which for now remains a more or less « oncealec 


“state of the mind.” If in the future it will mant/est itself 


openly, it will be a sui generis, destructive and demagogic 
imitation of German neo-Nazism; in the USSR Stalin- 
ism’s heirs already are coming out of the “underground” 
into the public. For Stalinism—in the form of an ossified 
fanaticism—is immune to arguments of reason and 
conscience. In our country it blends historically and 
organizationally into the CPCZ. Whether it will be 
ejected from its structure depends on its internal change. 
For now it is now clear to what extent the erosive effect 
of the democratic revolt will disintegrate this massive 
political formation, how many “splinter parties” will 
issue from it. What is now breaking away (the DPK 
{Democratic Forum of Communists], Independent 
Socialists) is gravitating toward the center, responding to 
today’s norm. If we disregard the giant leaps beyond the 
center (motivated by disillusionment, guilt feelings or 
instinct for self-preservation), these splinter parties will 
operate like a sieve catching the atoms that are splitting 
off so that they don’t get too far away from the original 
center of gravity 


This function need not be intentional and anyway is of 


less importance than the social disdain toward the 
“fallen party’—fallen in terms of power, ideology, as 
well as morally. In normal circumstances kindred parties 
would feel unashamed to capitalize on its crisis, but in 
this case and at the given moment no party wants to get 
into a conflict with public opinion. Voter attitudes may 
well be determined more by the present than by histor- 
ical experience and critical view of ideas, but the present 
bad state of affairs is held against it and the harsh 
consequences of the remedial actions undertaken by the 
new ruling powers can only be foreshadowed at the 
present time. Hence they find acceptable only a strictly 
selective assimilation of “critical Communists” who had 
departed mentally from “real socialism” already at an 
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earlier date. While it is recognized that not all Commu- 
nists are equally guilty, in real iife these conciliatory 
words yield to social ostracism. It is a double-edged 
sword, comprising within itself a healthy resistance to 
autocratic power, yet also intolerance, vindictiveness, 
fanaticism, prejudice. The latter 1s masked by the 
former. Even in the service of a good cause, ostracism 
injects into the new conditions lack of tolerance, irra- 
tional prejudice, a refurbished image of the enemy. 


This is why the other Left parties are so allergic to 
Communist hints at the possibility of cooperation. And 
not only out of concern for the opinion of potential 
voters because the “newness” of Communists has thus 
far been merely a matter of proclamation. Obroda 
[Renewal], a movement for democratic socialism, also 1s 
similarly allergic while not yet having decided what it 
wants to be and whether it should exist at all as an 
autonomous political force. It is an heir to the 1968 
reform movement, having sprung from elements cast out 
by the normalization regime. Thus it has more than 
twenty years of advance on Communists in discarding 
the totalitarian element of socialist thought. The stub- 
born floundering of Communist leaders all the way up to 
the pitiful end in 1989 made impossible a coalescence of 
these castouts with reform forces in the “official struc- 
tures.” which of course was not only their own program 
but virtually a general program of the opposition. If 
Obroda fails to become a political force in the true 
meaning of the word it will not be attractive, will not 
renew itself in the new generations. It will dissolve in 
parties close to it or begin to wither away, locked in 
nostalgic memories. 


Its 20-year headway in destalinization brings it closest to 
Social Democracy. The latter has apparently overcome 
its dual existence, caused probably by both personal 
motives and historical resentments. What we are now 
witnessing is how the shortage of great integrating per- 
sonalities is being offset by an abundance of leadership 
ambitions, leading to a multitude of parties or, more 
precisely, pseudo-parties. Insofar as the Social Democ- 
racy has already overcome such pitfalls organically, it 1s 
of importance because it is without doubt the one to play 
a key role over the near future in integrating the socialist 
forces, rehabilitating the socialist idea. In the process it 
will have to come to terms also with the irrational 
element in its historical memory, that is, with an undis- 
cerning “anticommunism.” This stems from personal 
memories of wrongs and apostasy and presently includes 
also the Obroda. If personal motives (more or less 
credibly masked by impersonal values) transform into a 
political line, it 1s never an encouraging development. 


With the exception of neostalinists the entire Left pro- 
fesses adherence to parliamentary democracy. A more 
radical movement socially and democratically (the 
Socialist Alternative), as the organically left wing of 
socialism focuses its program on an ail-people self- 
government, on a modern variant of the “antibureau- 
cratic revolution.” From the point of view of prevailing 
opinion, it 1s ahead of our time but doubtlessly may 
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serve as a useful corrective against the State’s “alien- 
ation” from civic society. To the right of the other left 
groupings 1s the Czechoslovak Socialist Party which has 
in the last moment managed a dignified disengagement 
from the methods and substance of the totalitarian 
regime to the demoralizing effects of which it had been 
subjected as a satellite pseudo-party. Its history is rather 
uneven; as a party of “nationally conscious workers,” it 


was born in competition with the internationalism of 


Social Democracy and in the key moments of history 
tended to emphasize its social program (after 1918) or its 
national program (after 1945). 


Nearly all the formations of the Left (the specific excep- 
tion 1s the more nation-oriented link of the Czechoslovak 
Socialist Party with the traditions of Masaryk’s human- 
itarian and socially attuned democracy, but this will not 
be its monopoly alone), aspire to becoming a “modern 
party of the Left.” Alas, our social structure, our 
economy, our spiritual life are not modern. Western 
socialism has become a modern Left in harmony with or 
through the effect of modernizing innovations. It was on 
the crest of this wave that it managed to transform a 
liberal state into a “social state” as is most commonly 
represented by the “Swedish model of socialism.” True, 
our Social Democracy has historical credentials but this 
concrete history of a technical and social modernization 
is for it a mere theoretical fact. The total “nationaliza- 
tion” has impoverished and flattened our social struc- 
ture, so that from the social point of view our entire 
society may, at least in theory, become a founding base 
for the Left: It is to the left by virtue of its socialist 
orientation, not (or less) owing to the logic of social 
stratification. Thus the parties of the Left face also the 
task of creating a modern society, a modern economy. 
Herein lies also the difficulty of their situation. The 
modernity of their programs will precede the modern- 
ization of society, of its mentality. As modernizers they 
will disrupt the existing social certainties, the taboo of an 
untouchable “social ownership” and the like; as social- 
ists they must be permanently concerned with the social 
security of citizens. 


Czech Greens Face Stiff Challenge 


YOECO353A Prague LIDOVE NOVINY 
in Czech 14 Feb 90 p 1 


{Article by Petr Fejtek: “Green Hangover’’] 


[Text] The euphoria from our “velvet” [revolution] ts, as 
was inevitable, slowly evaporating. Now comes the 
reality about which some people obviously have dubious 
notions. It’s also because hardly anybody understands 
the language of money—that math of economics—and 
hears only those “hope-giving” scenanos from the econ- 
omists. And right away we see ideas proliferating about 
raising salaries, and what a magic wand the market 
system 1s going to be. 
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The opposite will be true. Reality will hit hard and the 
hangover it causes will have to be bravely resisted by the 
reforms. 


Similar, if not more painful, will be the impact on the 
green euphoria. The problems are of the vicious-circle, 
use-Satan-to-drive-the-devil-out kind. The money will 
not be available either in the center or in the enterprises. 


The so-called internal debt is a state of worn-out, 
exhausted and neglected material assets (housing, roads, 
factories, power grids, transportation, infrastructure 
technology, machinery) as compared with a hypothetical 
normal state of affairs—that is, with the level of inter- 
mediately advanced countries (Austria, Italy, and the 
like). The value of this missing potential 1s calculated at 
2-3 billion Kes. To this we may boldly add another 
half-billion Kes as a debt to the environment. 


1 will not tire you with further analyses, economic or 
material. 


The heart of the problem is that “the country 1s poor 
because it is poor”; Jan Tinbergen may have said this to 
apply to the developing countries but the principal cause 
is the same—lack of capital. Even if we assume massive 
injections and inputs of capital from the advanced 
countries and at the same time a “miraculous” doubling 
of the so-called investment effectiveness, that is, of the 
yield from investment, we cannot “catch up” with the 
level of intermediately advanced countries before 2000. 


These projections contain as an unknown variable the 
duality of preferring investment vs. consumption. If 
until an extensive privatization we succeed in siphoning 
off consumption, there will be a ‘“‘cheerful belt- 
tightening’—people will limit their consumption and 
support development activity. But let us admit realisti- 
cally how much we can still draw off: After ten years of 
stagnation real wages dropped by 2.5 percent last year! 


As for environmental issues the problem is going to be 
even more difficult. Why? People will do with less if they 
have a real prospect that in the future they will get it back 
with a profit. But will people be willing to do with less for 
the sake of a hypothetical, intangible and in the begin- 
ning unobservable improvement in the environment? 
And so the question 1s posed: How much are the people 
capable of surrendering (paying) from their needs and 
incomes for the purposes of improving the environment? 
The laws of a market economy are unmerciful and for 
the foreseeable future the center is up the creek because 
it has little to give and the enterprises will be even worse 
off facing a Procrustean situation even without ecology. 


Legal statutes can generate desirable pressure on enter- 
prises, but if we use a “shock” method we would not only 
have no light and heat every other day, but even a roll 
with water from the creek for our breakfast. From a 
protest against an incompetent mafia our demonstra- 
tions are becoming an expression of willingness to offer 
unpaid labor and sacrifice. Otherwise we would be 
demonstrating only our own foolishness. 
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So I see room for “green” activities of all kinds primarily 
in COnsciOuSNess-raising, initiative and persuasion work; 
the possibilities are unlimited, the work bottomless and 
indeed unenviable—yet the goal is great, deserving as 
well as noble. 


Editor's Comment on Apology to Sudeten 
Germaiis 


QOECO3SSA Prague TVORBA in Czech 7 Feb 90 p 3 


{Editorial by Oto Filip: ““Apologize?”’] 


[Text] On the afternoon of 11 January 1990 I took a tram 
from the main station in Ostrava into town. Two miners 
were sitting next to me. For the first time in sixteen years 
I heard the Ostrava dialect again. So I listened to what 
they were saying, though I know that’s not polite. 


“Td apologize to those Germans,” said the first miner. 


The other, older one pondered this for a moment, then 
he replied: ““What should we apologize to them for. After 
all, they occupied, imprisoned, and killed us for almost 
SIX years.” 


“That's true.” sighed the younger one. “But take a guy 
like Stalin, man. He kept killing and torturing Russian 
people even after the war, when everyone knew about 
Hitler’s concentration camps. And what about us Czech- 
oslovaks? For forty years, from Gottwald to Husak, we 
were forced to keep our mouths shut. That wasn’t 
democracy, that was terror, if ever I saw it! Man, I'll tell 
you something, we should do to those communists from 
the RCCPCZ [Regional Committee of the Communist 
Party of Czechoslovakia] what we did to the Sudetens. 
Twenty kilos in their rucksacks, and march ‘em out of 
Ostrava!” 


“Where d’you want to send them? After all, like it or not, 
they consider this their home.” 


“We didn’t ask the Germans where they'd go, either. 
And this was their home longer. Before Hitler messed up 
their minds they contributed a lot more here than the 
CPCZ and the National Front put together.” 


If any other citizen of the Federal Republic of Germany 
had been sitting in my place on tram number 2, he would 
have been shocked, and would have labelled the young 
miner as a rightist radical. I am refraining from making 
judgments, and am reporting the conversation almost 
exactly as I heard it. But I also read other opinions in 
Ostrava that disagreed with giving an apology. Many 
told me that, generally speaking, those were from former 
party functionaries, but I have the feeling that it’s not 
that simple. 


It’s not that simple with the Sudeten Germans in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, either. I'll give you some 
examples. To me the most appalling was the first one, 
some time in September 1974, in other words about two 
months after I had been removed from Czechoslovakia, 
not altogether voluntarily. This is what happened: In 
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September 1974 a Czech friend of mine called me. His 
name doesn’t matter, but I have a feeling that you all 
know him back home. He said: “Oto, we have voted you 
into the central committee of the Society for Friendship 
between the Czech and German People. Come to the 
meeting tomorrow.” 


| made excuses, I tried to wriggle out of it, I said I did not 
have the time. Finally | admitted that it was the central 
committee that bothered me, 1t reminded me too much 
of the Party back home, and therefore I would prefer not 
to go. But my former friend persisted until he finally 
persuaded me with arguments | could not easily shrug 
off: “It’s important to \alk with the Germans, even the 
Sudeten ones,” he said. ““We have to overcome the past 
together and create the basis for a tolerable future.” I 
admitted that he had a point, and the following day I 
went to the meeting of the central committee. Before it 
started, | went for a beer with a (former) minister in the 
West German government in Bonn. At that time the 
Rude Pravo had written that this minister, this member 
of the above-mentioned central committee, that he had 
been a zealous Nazi in his youth. For once Rude Pravo 
was right. So, after the second beer, I mustered my 
courage, took a deep breath, and said: “Mr. Minister, I 
know that in your youth you were a very active member 
of the Nazi Party in northern Bohemia. I have worked 
out that at that time, around 1939, you were about 18 
years old. Today, Sir, you are an elected member of a 
democratic parliament, admittedly of a party I don’t 
like, but that is irrelevant. If I am to sit on the same 
central committee as you, you must tell me, just between 
the two of us, that Hitler was a fraud and a criminal.” 


The minister did not say a word, he just got up and 
walked out. I also left; but I did not go to the central 
committee meeting, | went home. Of course we have to 
talk with the Germans about that tragic year of 1945, I 
told myself, and not only about it. But the question is 
with which Germans. 


Another incident: At the beginning of the e ghties the 
Sudeten German Association invited me to a convention 
in Frankfurt to summarize a debate about the expulsion 
of the Germans, which was being carried on in the pages 
of Paul Tigrid’s journal SVEDECTVI. Naturally I was 
going to send my apologies to the elderly gentlemen of 
the Association, stating that I already had a previous 
engagement for Whitsun—when the Sudeten conven- 
tions are held every year—and that I would therefore like 
to thank them for the invitation, but I would be unable to 
attend, sincerely yours—and that would be that. But 
before I had a chance to write the letter, a copy of the 
Association’s paper fell into my hands. The spokesman 
for the Sudeten Germans had written the editorial, 
conveying this absurd idea: At no time in their history 
had the Sudeten Germans been so happy, so contented, 
so free, never had their culture flourished so fully, as 
between the fall of 1938 and the spring of 1945... 


That did it! I went to Frankfurt for the Whitsun holidays, 
and | told the Sudeten Germans roughly this: “During 
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the First Republic you probably had many reasons to 
advocate your minority rights on the soil of a democratic 
State and to a freely elected parliament. But that can’t be 
helped. As early as 1936 you cast your lot in with Hitler 
and the Nazis. Meanwhile, history has also taught the 
Czechs that sometimes one has to pay too harsh a price 
for political mistakes, for conscious betrayal of human 
decency. And you Sudeten Germans did not start paying 
for your betrayal and for being duped by Hitler and the 
Nazis in 1945; you started paying at the beginning of the 
war, in 1939. No sooner had Hitler ‘freed you, than he 
put you in uniform and sent you to die as “canon 
fodder at the fronts. Was that happiness? Was that 
freedom? And remember, German culture and every- 
thing that belongs to it, including literature, did not cease 
to exist in Bohemia and Moravia after 1945; indeed it 
ceased to exist as early ag the fall of 1938 in the Sudeten 
regions, and in March 1939 in the rest of Crechoslo- 
vakia. What survived in the Sudetenland and the so- 
called protectorate after the destruction of the magnifi- 
cent German liberal and German Jewis) culture was 
merely propaganda engineered by Goebbels.” The 
Sudeten German Association never invited me back. 


Not until 1988 did I go to the House of the Sudeten 
Germans in Munich to listen to a speech by Professor 
Blumenwitz from Wurzburg University. The Professor 
ialked about the 1938 Munich Agreement and declared 
that, from the point of view of international law, the 
agreement did not have the slightest moral or political 
flaw. Listening to the Professor, | had ihe impression 
that the decent Chancellor of the Third Reich, Adolf 
Hitler, acting totally correctly, had nothing further on his 
mind than the happiness and contented future of the 
Czech nation, and that in Munich he advanced his 
proposal to cripple Czechoslovakia with the finesse of a 
British gentleman. with the enormous charm of a 
Viennese “bon viveur’, today we'd say playboy, and 
with his own intrinsic elegance. Nothing in Professor 
Blumenwitz’s speech mentioned that the Second World 
War broke out a year after Munich, and with it the 
occupation and subjection of several European coun- 
tries, the rape of whole nations, the concentration camps, 
and planned mass murder. 


I launched into Professor Blumenwitz in a major Munich 
daily paper. Now, when we discuss whether we should 
apologize to the Germans or not, I'm pretty sure | 
wouldn't apologize to the professor from Wurzburg. To 
the contrary, I think that the professor of political 
science and doctor of international law from Wurzburg 
should apologize to the Czechs, but so far that idea has 
not crossed his mind. 


As a citizen of the Federal Republic of Germany I have 
no right to give you, back home, any advice. But I believe 
that Vaclav Havel was ill-advised when, shortly before 
he was elected President of the Republic, he was told to 
speak on television about the obligation of the Czechs to 
apologize to the Germans for the expulsion. In the 
Federal Republic of Germany Havel’s, and later Dienst- 
bier’s, apologies were seized with almost malicious joy 
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mainly by incorrigible old gentlemen whose spiritual 
comprehension and view of history are limited by two 
experiences: the entry of the Wehrmacht and SS units 
into the Sudetenland in the fall of 1938, and the expul- 
sion of the Germans after May 1945. Political apologies 
have never done anyone, neither the Germans nor you 
back home, any good, in fact quite the opposite. Only 
your and our incorrigibles have reaped benefits from 
them. In addition, I have the feeling that premature 
discussions about whether to apologize to the Germans 
or not have lost votes for the Citizens Forum and the 
democrats, votes that could be needed in the elections. 


But, so that we understand each other: It is no longer 
possible to forbid discussions about the expulsion, or to 
knock the wind out of them with new scare tactics using 
toothless revanchist bogeymen, which allegedly can be 
found exclusively in the Federal Republic of Germany. 
One will have to have interminable talks about the 
expulsion with the Germans, with all of them, including 
those in the German Democratic Republic. But before 
the discussions about this painful chapter of 1945 in 
both Czech and German history start, the Czech side, 
including the President and his Foreign Minister, should 
look around the Federal and East German political 
scenes, and determine with whom they can talk, to whom 
they should apologize, and to whom it would be better 
not to apologize. General apologies, even when delivered 
with convincing moral pathos, will not heal the wounds 
inflicted by the expulsion of 3.5 million Germans from 
Czechoslovakia. I think that the past weeks have con- 
vinced us, both here and over there, that apologies which 
are not preceded by extended discussions and patient 
clarification of viewpoints are more likely to reopen the 
wounds on both sides of the Sumava than to help heal 
them. 


GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


Events Leading to 18 March Elections Detailed 
QOENO4534 Munich SUEDDEUTSCHE ZEITUNG 
in German 14 Mar 90 p 7 


[Unattributed article: ““Mass Flight Triggered Revolu- 
tionary Upheaval] 


[Text] Within five months—from 18 October 1989 
(Honecker’s resignation) to 18 March 1990 (first free 
People’s Chamber elections}—a radical upheaval has 
taken place in the GDR. The events were triggered 
primarily by the mass flight of GDR citizens, starting 
last summer via Hungary, Poland, and the CSSR. Under 
the pressure of the masses, the former state party, the 
SED [Socialist Unity Party of Germany], had to break 
with its communist past and was ousted from sole rule. 
The GDR, which for 40 years had insisted on its sover- 
eignty, is now negotiating with the FRG about the road 
to German unity. 


2 May 1989: Hungarian border troops cut the first holes 
in the border fence to Austria. 
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July: The number of GDR citizens fleeing to the Bonn 
embassies in Budapest, East Berlin, Prague, and Warsaw 
iS rising. 


August: Because of total overcrowding, Bonn closes its 
missions in East Berlin (8/8/89), Budapest (8/14/89), and 
Prague (8/23/89). 


19 August: Over 600 GDR citizens use a border party 
near Sopron in Hungary to escape. 


11 September: At midnight, Hungary opens its borders to 
GDR refugees; the mass flight of tens of thousands via 
Hungary and Austria begins. 


19 September: The Bonn embassy in the Polish capital of 
Warsaw, overcrowded with GDR refugees, is closed. 


30 September: FRG Foreign Minister Genscher 
announces to the refugees in Prague their impending exit 
travel to the West. With special GDR Reichsbahn trains, 
about 5,500 GDR citizens from Prague and some 800 
from Warsaw travel through GDR territory to the FRG. 


3 October: The number of refugees in Prague has again 
swollen to over 5,500. Again, thousands of GDR citizens 
are allowed to travel by train out of Prague and Warsaw. 


4 October: Clashes occur at the Dresden railroad station 
between police and 2,000 GDR citizens trying to jump 
onto the refugee trains. 


6, 7,8 October: At celebrations of the 40th anniversary of 
GDR statehood, Gorbachev admonishes the GDR to 
initiate fundamental reforms. On 7 to 8 October, tens of 
thousands of GDR citizens demonstrate for democratic 
renewal of socialism and are bludgeoned by the police, 
particularly in East Berlin. 


18 October: After mass protests, SED Chief and Head of 
State Honecker is relieved of his duties after 18 years. 
Egon Krenz becomes the new SED chief. 


23 October: At the traditional Leipzig Monday demon- 
stration, 300,000 people demand reforms: “We are the 
people.” 


3 November: For the first time, the GDR permits its 
citizens direct exit travel from the CSSR to the FRG. In 
trains and endless “Trabbi” [car] columns, tens of thou- 
sands reach the West. 


4 November: More than a million GDR citizens demon- 
Strate in East Berlin for reforms. It is the largest protest 
assembly in the history of the GDR. 


7 November: The GDR government under Prime Min- 
ister Stoph resigns. 


8 November: The entire SED Politburo must go. Wit! 
this step the highest organ of power assumes responsi- 
bility for the crisis in the GDR. 
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9 November: Twenty-eight years after the building of the 
wall, the GDR opens its borders to West Berlin and the 
FRG. Before then, 120,000 GDR citizens had fled via 
the East bloc countries. 


13 November: The SED reform politician Hans Modrow 
is elected new head of the government. 


1 December: The People’s Chamber expunges the lead- 
ership role of the SED state party from the constitution. 
Preliminary investigation procedures are initiated 
against six former high SED functionaries—among them 
Honecker—for abuse of official functions and corrup- 
tion. 


3 December: The SED Politburo under Krenz, acting for 
not quite a month, and the Central Committee must 
resign. 


6 December: Krenz resigns from the office of chairman of 
the State Council. 


7 December: The Roundtable—a forum of dialogue 
between the old parties and new opposition groups— 
meets for the first time. 


8, 9 December: At the special SED party congress held 
early, Gregor Gysi is elected new SED party chief. 


16, 17 December: The SED breaks with its communist 
past and amends its name. It is now called SED-PDS 
(Party of Democratic Socialism) and, since 4 February, 
only PDS. 


19 December: At their first meeting in Dresden, Modrow 
and Federal Chancellor Kohl agree to negotiations about 
a German-German treaty community. 


22 December: The Brandenburg Gate in Berlin is 
opened. 


24 December: FRG citizens are allowed for the first time 
to travel to the GDR without visa and obligatory cur- 
rency exchange. 


11 January 1990: The People’s Chamber enacts a new 
travel law which guarantees the freedom to travel to all 
citizens. Modrow offers the opposition parties participa- 
tion in the government. 


21 January: Dresden Mayor and Deputy SED Chairman 
Berghofer and 39 other members quit the SED-PDS. 
Krenz and 13 other high functionaries must leave the 
party. 


25 January: The GDR government enacts complete 
economic freedom and the founding of enterprises with 
foreign participation. 


30 January: On a Modrow visit to Moscow, Gorbachev 
agrees to the unity of the two German states. 


1 February: Modrow presents a three-step plan for 
German unity. He proposes a neutral status for a unified 
Germany with the seat of government in Berlin. 
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5 February: The government of “National Responsibil- 
ity” is formed: Eight opposition parties delegate minis- 
ters without portfolio to the government. 


13 February: At a second meeting between Modrow and 
Kohl in Bonn, they both agree to establishing a commis- 
sion for the rapid introduction of a currency union. 


20 February: With the enactment of a new election law, 
the People’s Chamber clears the way for the first free 
elections in the GDR. The German-German currency 
commission meets for the first time. 


1 March: The Council of Ministers decides on the 
Conversion of combines into corporate enterprises. 


6 March: The People’s Chamber prepares the way for a 
social market economy. 


7 March: At their last meeting, the People’s Chamber 
passes, among other things, a social charter (right to 
work and housing, equal status for men and women), an 
economic law (founding of private enterprises), and a 
law of usufruct (it ensures GDR citizens the right to use 
national soil and enterprises). 


9 March: For the first time, representatives of the two 
German states meet in East Berlin to prepare the con- 
ference with the four victorious powers. 


12 March: The Roundtable at its last meeting rejects 
adoption of the Bonn Basic Law for the GDR. GDR 
citizens have the right to their own constitution which 
should be voted upon on 17 June. 


18 March: Election to the People’s Chamber ‘n the 
GDR. 


Secret Police Book Excerpts Published 


YOGE0003A East Berlin DIE ANDERE in German 
No 8, 8 Mar 90 pp 12-13 


{Unattributed article: “Excerpts From the Secret Report 
of the Stasi: ‘I Really Do Love All of You.’” Introduction 
signed by Stefan Wolle and Armin Mitter, historians] 


[Text] In Building VIII of the Normannenstrasse complex 
which housed the Minisiry for State Security there were 
some 18,000 running meters of personal dossiers which 
were accessible via a file containing 6 million names. 
From a political standpoint, however, the far more inter- 
esting and historically valuable files turned out to be 
particularly those documents in the archives which con- 
tain orders, instructions, and letters by the minister for 
State security from 1950 on. The same applies to the 
documents of the “Zentrale Auswertungs- und Informa- 
tionsgruppe” (ZAIG) [Central Evaluation and Informa- 
tion Group]. These documents which are based on infer- 
mation collected from a variety of sources contained 
so-called “advisories” for senior Stasi officials and 
“reports” for the government and party leadership. This 
material was designed to provide the basis for decisions 
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by the minister for state security himself. It was for him 
to decide whether the “reports’’ would be passed on. 


Not even former senior members of the ZAIG staff were 
able to provide exact information on the so-called advi- 
sories. They think that Mielke presented these to Hon- 
ecker personally. 


ZAIG was the hub where the countless reports by the 
so-called IM and GMS were collected. In the profes- 
sional Stasi jargon, IM referred to “inoffizielle Mitarbe- 
iter” or unofficial staffers and GMS to “gesellschaftliche 
Mitarbeiter Sicherheit” or at-large security staffers 
which an expert has described as a “lower species of 
IM.” They should not be confused with cadre leaders, 
directors, or other senior officials who were required to 
act as Stasi sources of information “as a matter of 
course.” There was even an instruction which requested 
that such persons not be used as IM or GMS. 


In all 56 documents were selected for inclusion in the 
present collection of papers. They are to shed light on the 
internal situation in the GDR since January 1989. 
Under the circumstances, it makes the most sense to 
Start with the report on the Luxemburg-Liebknecht dem- 
onstration in Leipzig. The ensuing events of the [past] 
year are documented more or less sparingly. Other 
selections include a number of telling documents on the 
7 May communal elections; on the demonstrations of the 
seventh of each month protesting the election fraud; the 
protests against the suppression of the democratic move- 
ment in China and other events. 


Political developments became increasingly dramatic as 
the exodus of refugees kept growing during the summer. 
The documentation becomes more extensive accord- 
ingly. The high point is reached in the demonstrations 
between 7 and 10 October which are documented on the 
basis of several orders and reports. Oddly enough, the 
protests in connection with the 40th anniversary of the 
GDR are hardly covered in the documents that were 
found. We can only speculaie on the reason why. Per- 
haps there was so much confusion on that day that the 
senior Stasi officials were unable to act to some extent. 
The documentation concludes in early November with 
an analysis of the constantly widening opposition move- 
ment just prior to the opening of the Wall. As of 9 
November, an entirely new situation arose. 


The selection presented here tries to shed light on the 
different aspects of the events of 1989. Various sectors of 
society are represented, e.g., the arts and culture; science, 
the churches, opposition movements and so on, in addi- 
tion to the individual geographic locations where the 
events took place, e.g., Leipzig, Dresden, Berlin, etc. 
Lengthier “reports,” e.g., on the magnitude of the ref- 
ugee flow during the first half of 1989, are interspersed 
between short reports on single events. 


The ZAIG files also include verbatim records of staff 
meetings which provide an insight into the thought 
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processes and behavorial profiles of former Stasi mem- 
bers. Two examples in the present collection should 
suffice to demonstrate the above. The orders and 
instructions by the minister attest above all to the vain 
attempt to resort to repressive means and methods to 
solve social problems. They also provide evidence for the 
total amalgamation of the party, government and state 
security apparatus on all levels. The reports and adviso- 
ries, on the other hand, present a picture of real life— 
from the point of view of a ruling apparatus, to be sure, 
which was intent on preventing any social change. But 
the contradiction between the hale and hearty world of 
propaganda and the real life situation raised doubts even 
among the ministry staff. Under the pretext of quoting 
“negative enemy forces,” the authors of these documents 
were COUrageOous enough to try on occasion to tell their 
superiors the truth about the deplorable state of affairs. 
Other documents reflect the utter lack of understanding 
of social problems. In any case, the reports and adviso- 
ries contain as dense and accurate a wealth of individual 
facts as may scarcely be available anywhere else. 


Enclosure to Report No. 229/89 


In connection with preparations for the communal elec- 
tion (between | January and 7 May 1989, 0600) a total of 
103 (48) incidents directed against to the communal 
elections have been reported—20 of these since | May 
1989. The focal points were: Berlin, capital of the GDR, 
24 incidents; district of Karl-Marx-Stadt and Dresden, 
16 and 13 incidents, respectively; Halle, Magdeburg, and 
Leipzig, 6 incidents each. 


The specific events included: 51 incidents of public 
distribution of hate literature and 25 incidents of hate 
placards; 15 incidents of damage to or destruction of 
election posters; 7 incidents of mailing of anonymous 
and pseudonymous letters and postcards; 5 incidents of 
anonymous and pseudonymous telephone calls. 


For the most part, the incidents of seditious slander in 
written form contained attacks on the GDR election 
system as a whole and/or on separate legal or organiza- 
tional principles of the electoral process, often combined 
with appeals to boycott the elections and to commit acts 
of political abuse and in several instances combined with 
attacks on the party and government leadership. 


Some of these contained aggressively worded demands 
for change of GDR domestic policies in the direction of 
liberalization, democracy and Western-style political 
pluralism. 


The following are some recent examples worth noting: 


—2 May 1989, Leipzig city: distribution of a total of 49 
hate leaflets signed by “‘Organisation Neuer 
Demokraten” [New Democrats Organization] con- 
taining demands to boycott the elections, to carry oui 
a “reformist transformation” in the GDR, tc intro- 
duce “the basic democratic order which has been 
promised for the past 40 years” and “‘to join ina silent 
protest at the Battle of the Nations memorial at 1400 
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on 7 May.” Two culprits, unskilled workers, 22 and 20 
years of age, respectively—one of these has filed an 
application for permanent exit visa. 


—27 April 1989, Dresden city and 1-2 May 1989, 
Leipzig city: stuffing of 225 and 200 hate leaflets 
respectively in private mailboxes. Leaflets authored by 
the so-called ‘“‘Initiative zur demokratischen 
Erneuerung der Gesellschaft” [Initiative for Demo- 
cratic Renewal of Society]. Content was directed 
against the aims of the election movement and also 
contained an appeal to come to “the market at the Old 
City Hall at 1800 on election day” carrying a blank 
sheet of white paper “as a sign of the rejection of the 
existing electoral process.” 


—5 May 1989, Muencheberg, Strausberg, Frankfurt/ 
Oder: 10-meter long graffiti on roadway reading **7 
May—the cuiaos continues.” 


—5 May 1989, Berlin-Pankow: eight slogans (between 
one and seven meters in length) on walls containing 
appeals to boycott elections. 


—6 May 1989, Berlin-Mitte: confiscation of seven hate 
posters affixed on building entrances and billboards, 
reading: “Just imagine there was an election and 
nobody came.” (Hate posters of the same size, manu- 
facturing method, and content were distributed earlier 
in Dresden on 13 March 1989 and in Leipzig on 5 
April 1989.) 


—6 May 1989, Rostock-Dierkov:: distribution of a total 
of 21 hate leaflets at trolley car stops on the Dierkow- 
Marienehe line, reading “Those who will not hold free 
elections do not trust us. Those who do not trust us we 
will not vote for. Boycott. Grumbling between elec- 
tions does not help. Cast a dissenting vote!” 


The culprits traced thus far are between 20 and 40 years 
old. They include skilled and unskilled workers as well as 
a graduate member of the scientific-technological intel- 
ligentsia. Several of them have filed applications for 
permanent exit visas. Investigations and/or other effec- 
tive normative procedures have been instituted against 
them. For the most part, the investigations into their 
backgrounds and motivations have determined that 
their goals in pursuing their actions in this instance were 
the following: 


—to express their negative political position vis-a-vis the 
governmental and social order of the GDR; to con- 
front other citizens with this view and thereby to 
manipulate their electoral behavior: 


—to exert pressure on the appropriate GDR Govern- 
ment agencies by means of public acts for the purpose 
of obtaining rapid approval of applications for emi- 
gration to the FRG. 


Without reference to the above it is worth noting that 
telex messages from the FRG were received on 2 May 
1989 by 22 industrial plants and institutions in the 
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Zeitz/Halle Kreis and five industrial plants and institu- 
tions in Dresden city. The message iext read: “On 7 May 
vote for perestroyka and glasnost instead of the SED 
[Socialist Unity Party of Germany]. The sender was 
definitely identified as Special-Elektronic KG, Buecke- 
burg/FRG, Kreuzbreite 14; Telex No. 572210 spec. el. 


POLAND 


Czyrek on Role in President’s Service, German 
Border Issue 


90EP04164A Warsaw KONFRONTACJE in Polish 
No. 2/25, 25 Feb-24 Mar 90 pp 10-11 


[Interview with Jozef Czyrek, Minister of State of the 
Republic of Poland, by Robert Olesinski; place not 
given; date given as several days before the XI PZPR 
Congress [which began 27 Jan 90]: “Robert Olesinski 
Interviews Jozef Czyrek, Minister of State, Republic of 
Poland”’] 


[Excerpts] [KONFRONTACJE] When the press pub- 
lished the information that President Jaruzelski had 
entrusted you with the position of minister of state with 
jurisdiction in foreign affairs, people in many groups 
asked whether the president was creating some sort of 
supergovernment. Who is actually directing the coun- 
try’s foreign policy, Premier Mazowiecki and his govern- 
ment’s Minister of Foreign Affairs or President 
Jaruzelski and Czyrek, his Minister of State? 


[Olesinski] After the office of president was created, 
segments of the Polish press began to speculate over the 
relationship between the president and the premier, or, 
in broader terms, between the president and the govern- 
ment. These speculations are parily a reflection of a 
special sort of “wishful thinking” on the part of a certain 
group of journalists and partly the result of the fact that 
the office of president is a novelty in Polish political life. 


Insofar as relations between the president and the gov- 
ernment or between the president’s machinery and gov- 
ernment machinery are concerned, there aren't any 
secrets or jurisdictional conflicts or disputes. This does 
not mean that there are no differences of opinion or 
assessment when it comes to one subject or another. 


This is a natural phenomenon, a desirable one, even. 
Why, such differences also occur in a unified body like 
the government. 


At any rate, most important in assessing the harmony or 
conflict of this arrangement is the way it has functioned 
over several months of practice. I can state resolutely 
that in the area in which I am involved, this is by no 
means an arrangement that promotes to conflict. 


The Constitution defines the president’s jurisdiction in 
matters of foreign policy. For example, Article 32 states: 
“The President of the Polish Republic is the supreme 
representative of the Polish state in domestic and inter- 
national relations.” The president’s other prerogatives in 
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this matter are specified in articles 32f and 32g, which 
talk about the fact that he appoints and removes the 
Polish Republic’s representatives in other countries, 
ratifies and declares international agreements, and so on. 
Presidents in most countries have similar authority, and 
sometimes it is even far more extensive. 


Now a few words about my role. Every president has 
some sort of group of advisers, who serve the govern- 
ment in different areas or else perform specific functions 
on behalf of the president under the auspices of assigned 
tasks. In our country these people are called ministers of 
state. This does not of course mean that they correspond 
to ministers in the government. According to the Con- 
stitution a minister of state may only perform on behalf 
of the president those tasks which the president assigns 
to him. So he has no constitutional plenipotentiary 
powers to take action on his own, at his own initiative. 
This fact differentiates ministers of state from ministers 
in the government, which have their own status and their 
own range of responsibility. 


In my case, the fact that the minister of foreign affairs is 
responsible for carrying out the country’s foreign policy 
is of fundamental importance. So long as the minister of 
State does not question this responsibility and the min- 
ister of foreign affairs does not question the president's 
constitutional authority in international problems, there 
will be no basis for conflict situations to arise. And that’s 
the way it’s been in our country up tll now. 


Minister Krzysztof Skubiszewski and I reach a consistent 
position on all substantive matters through discussion. 


[KONFRONTACJE] Do you gentlemen meet fre- 
quently? 


{Olesinski] It depends on the needs. 


[KONFRONTACIJE] And have there recently been such 
needs? 


[Olesinski] The nature of these meetings vary. Some- 
times there are meetings at the president's office, some- 
times between us or else between employees of the 
president's office and employees of government groups. 
We also consult one another over the telephone. I have to 
tell you that there have been many such meetings of late, 
because we're going through a very trying period in 
international affairs now. 


[KONFRONTACJE] You talked about differences. 
Have there been any recently? 


{Olesinski] I don’t know whether the word “differences” 
gives a true picture of what's really going on. The 
common meaning of the word infers some sort of con- 
flict, and that’s not the case here. There have been 
different assessments, different approaches, but all 
within the framework of the same goal, the interests of 
our country. They pertained mainly to how best to 
proceed to insure these goals and interests. [passage 
omitted] 
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[KONFRONTACJE] We have recently been hearing 
criticism of our country’s foreign policy, both from 
people on the left and those on the right. 


[Olesinski] This applies mainly to German affairs. They 
are the result of the national instinct shaped out of our 
experience. I have a positive view of it, as something like 
an alarm. All the same, whether it’s on the left or on the 
right. If the collective experience indicates that there 1s 
some sort of threat, you ought to take it seriously. 


As a special expression of our German policy, Chancellor 
Kohl's visit was not entirely satisfactory in all matters, 
especially when it comes to the details of the FRG’s 
relationship to the final character of our borders, and 
recognizing and respecting them. This was importart 
particularly in the context of this visit, because the FRG 
Constitution makes the chancellor responsible for deter- 
mining the direction of foreign policy. We now are 
familiar with the very constructive, praiseworthy pOs!- 
tion of President Weizsaecker, but it is largely moral in 
nature. It should also be noted that in his statements 
during his last visit to Paris, Chancellor Koh] took note 
of the negative foreign and Polish reaction to his omit- 
ting the question of boundaries in his ten-point plan for 
the unification of Germany. In Paris, the chancellor tried 
to placate Poland and its allies, but there unfortunately 1s 
still a great deal of ambiguity and nuance concerning this 
issue, which is of such key importance to Poland. 


There is also the moral aspect concerning Polish- 
German relations. The FRG has taken upon itself the 
task of reparations for the injustice, crimes, and suffering 
which the Third Reich perpetrated on citizens of other 
countries. In relation to some peoples, like the Jews. 
there has been far-reaching compensation in the material 
sphere. FRG legislation has discriminated against the 
Poles in this matter from the beginning. The lack of 
compensation for the wrongs committed against Polish 
citizens hampers our relations and demands positive 
resolution. 


[KONFRONTACIJE] The times we are living in abso- 
lutely compels us to make predictions. What to you see 
to be the future of the German problem? 


[Olesinski] There are many factors influencing the devel- 
opment of the German question. If we take into account 
the mood of most of society in the GDR, there seems to 
be a foregone conclusion in the matter. 


[KONFRONTACJE] Speedy reunification. 


[Olesinski] But if we take other aspects of international 
relations into account, it is not so simple in terms of 
either time or form. Any solution must coincide with the 
interests both of our neighbors and of Europe. It is clear 
even now that the development of the German problem 
must be tied to the European option. There cannot be 
merely a German option. The unification of Germany 
cannot occur without eliminating all the subtleties on the 
question of borders. Ultimate recognition of the Oder- 
Nyssa border is the most important issue for us but not 
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the only one. There is a question of tremendous impor- 
tance to us, the question of what sort of state the future 
united Germany will be: peaceful or militaristic? open to 
cooperation or seeking to dominate in Europe? New 
programs of action are essential to handle the challenges 
and opportunities which the development of the German 
problem may create in the not too distant future. 


[KONFRONTACJE] The roundabout ways the German 
side is choosing to assure Poles that the borders will be 
accepted is intriguing. I also have in mind here the recent 
proposals from beyond the Laba for the parliamentary 
heads of both countries to meet in Poland. 


[Olesinski] I do not deny the good will of the FRG 
politicians who are declaring miscellaneous proposals of 
diverse political merit, but in considering ail this, it is 
indeed possible to come to the conclusion you presented. 


I would like to point out one of these proposals. I am 
talking about the idea of the FRG Bundestag and GDR 
Volkskammer’s issuing a joint or unanimous commu- 
nique on recognition of the Polish-German border. | 
consider it to be important and constructive. But then 
Chancellor Kohl ... well, he rejected it. 


[KONFRONTACJE] The German problem is evolving. 
The transformations have encompassed the entire con- 
tinent of Europe. What do you think about these 
changes? Which one is the most important for Poland? 


[Olesinski] I think that for us the most important thing is 
to overcome the division of Europe and to realize the 
idea of a joint house in an all-Europe confederation. The 
cornerstone of such a scheme could be the final docu- 
ment of the CSCE, elevated to the rank of a treaty, in 
terms of its important tenets, the agreement of the 
second Helsinki summit and the Vienna disarmament 
accord. Focusing on the creation of a united Europe, we 
should not neglect subregional cooperation, especially 
with Czechoslovakia, although we should avoid con- 
structing anything which would undermine the founda- 
tions of general European cooperation, which should be 
supplemented and bolstered instead. [passage omitted] 


[KONFRONTACIJE] Thank you for the interview. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Future of Alternative Parties in Croatia 


Views of Party Spokesmen 


YOEB02624A Zagreb START in Serbo-Croatian 
23 Dec 89 pp 37-40 


[Article by Davor Butkovic and Dubravko Grakalic: 
“Croatia From Silence to Glasnost’’] 


[Text] Since the | Ith Congress of the Croatian League of 
Communists [LCC] virtually legalized the previously 
heretical idea of free elections for the Croatian Assembly 
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on 13 December 1989, the issue of the complete legal- 
ization of political parties and citizens’ associations in 
the republic has become more and more urgent. What 
are the programs of individual parties like, what are their 
chances in the elections, and how would any coalitions 
be formed? We talked with their leaders and other 
prominent representatives about the key ideas in the 
platforms of the individual parties and associations. 


Recent political events have initiated Croatian glasnost. 
In Republic Square, near a balloon that sank more than 
floated (on which “11th LCC Congress” was written), 
and with illumination from the candies of the opposi- 
tion, some obsolete principles of communism in Croatia 
began to collapse. The LCC’s public support for a 
multiparty svstem and free elections, the statement by 
Tomislav Jantol, the new president of the Zagreb 
Socialist Alliance, that he considered all the Croatian 
Opposition parties to be legitimate, and the signing of a 
petition to the Assembly organized by 12 alternative 
groups radically changed the Croatian political picture. 
Naturally, what happened will be the subject of 
numerous analyses. For the time being, however, it 1s 
clear that Croatia will probably have free elections in 
April and that the opposition groups are much stronger 
than was supposed. What those elections will be like 
depends on the electoral law, which means that it will 
also depend on the composition of the body that writes 
that law. It also depends on whether the opposition will 
be given a real chance. A “real chance” means financial 
assistance from the state, the end of the attitude that 
some Opposition parties are mortal enemies of society 
(such rhetoric, which, unfortunately, no one has given 
up, could even be heard at the 1 1th Congress), as well as 
equal space in the public media. This last condition 
appears to be the furthest from being met, at least as far 
as the daily press is concerned. As Social Democrat 
leader Tonci Vujic stated, “VJESNIK is obviously not 
up to the situation. It is not even up to the level of what 
is heard from a party podium.” 


Unfortunately, it is not difficult to find examples to 
illustrate Vujic’s assertion. It is sufficient to note that 
VJESNIK reported at greater length on opstina party 
meetings than on the signing of the petition in the 
Square, even though the petition was undoubtedly 
signed by an unusually large number of people, the exact 
number of whom cannot be determined at this time, 
because control mechanisms are not functioning in the 
alternative movement, just as in the political establish- 
ment. The new electoral law will also play a significant 
role in the outcome of the first free Croatian elections. It 
is Quite understandable that the opposition is demanding 
that its representatives also participate in formulating 
the law. 


In spite of all the above-mentioned comparative disad- 
vantages of the opposition, which cannot be seriously 
compensated for before April, the Croatian elections will 
not be a mere formality. In fact, although the signing of 
the petition was itself not organized as well as it could 
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have been, and it took place at a time of certain disagree- 
ments within the opposition, the citizens’ response 
shows that the LCC is slowly acquiring partners. The 
question, naturally, is whether any opposition party 
whatsoever can be by itself in the elections. and. on the 
other hand, whether their present linkage is viable. The 
answer to that question is rather uncertain. In_ this 
article, we have tried to understand what positions the 
leading Croatian parties intend to take in the elections, 
and what they expect from them. Although no one, for 
understandable reasons, will venture to talk about any 
specific coalition bloc, almost all those we spoke with 
consider the idea that the signing of the petition meant 
the end of a united opposition to be incorrect. Slavko 
Goldstein, for example, said that it was “laughable. 
because the opposition will unite again for some other 
common goal.” It is quite impossible to forecast every- 
thing that can happen before April, with this pace of 
often unexpected changes. The opposition’s assets are 
undoubtedly its strong leading figures, which the LCC 
does not have. The opposition’s assets are also the daily 
television and newspaper reports from Czechoslovakia. 
Bulgaria, and East Germany. The opposition’s assets are 
also the difficult situation in Yugoslavia, in interethnic 
relations and in the economy. 


On the other hand, some recent surveys showed that 
Croatian citizens were not so hostile toward the LCC. 
and that they were not so favorably inclined toward the 
opposition parties that are often considered the stron- 
gest—like the Croatian Democratic Community [HDZ] 
and the Croatian Social Liberal Alliance [HSLS]. Our 
survey showed the LC and the still poorly organized 
Greens to be the ones most favored by the voters. 
Admittedly, the Greens obtained an enormous majority 
of the undecided voters, which shows that the voters. 
obviously, are at least as much surprised by the possi- 
bility of elections as the alternative movement. not to 
mention the communists. 


Slavko Goldstein's HSLS 


The HSLS is one of the first three Croatian alternative 
political organizations to be established. Today it has 
more than 4,500 members and branches in almost all of 
the Zagreb opstinas, as well as Dubrovnik, Split, Omis, 
and Karlovac... Many branches are being formed, and 
the Istrian Democratic Alliance in Pula. in a certain 
sense, will be an associate member of the HSLS. 
According to Slavko Goldstein, one of the founders and 
the president of the Council, the liberals can also count 
on a large number of sympathizers. Some of them play a 
significant role in Croatian public life. and are not 
committed to a party, but are willing to cooperate with 
the HSLS. That only confirms the HSLS’s well-known 
Status as an organization that attracts both those inclined 
toward more radical solutions (the HSLS was the first to 
make an unequivocal demand for the introduction of a 
multiparty system), and those who lean toward more 
moderate options. 
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Slavko Goldstein, who is also a journalist and publisher, 
said that his party accepts all the new rules of the game 
that were initiated at the meeting before the Congress 
and at the I lth LCC Congress itself: “The invitation 
from what is now already the former party leadership 
was not well thought out, but the final effect was never- 
theless very positive. I think that at the very end of its 
term, in a hurry, the leadership wanted to improve its 
image and at the same time catch the opposition by 
surprise. The main impetus, however, was the ruthless 
campaign by the Serbian leadership and individual 
groups from that republic. The ‘rally for truth’ undoubt- 
edly accelerated the changes in Croatian political life.” 


[START] How ready is the opposition for the elections? 


[Goldstein] We are clearly not prepared well enough 
organizationally. Up until now we had not obtained our 
registration, and it was only two days ago that we 
acquired office spaces; we cannot have a bank account or 
collect membership dues; we cannot distribute newspa- 
pers; and in many places we are not even allowed to 
meet. On the other side there is an enormous party 
apparatus with h: ndreds of professionals. Nevertheless, 
even if the idea of early elections is adopted, the oppo- 
sition groups will certainly elect a number of deputies. 


[START] And if the elections are held under more or less 
fair conditions, could one of the possible coalition blocs 
take power, or at least share it with the LCC? 


[Goldstein] It is difficult to predict anything, since there 
has not been any real opportunity to determine the mood 
of the voters. The opposition will probably be divided 
into three blocs. A possibility of taking power undoubt- 
edly exists, in the event of honest elections. The LCC, 
however, does not have to lose the elections if it shows 
itself able to cope with the situation. [end of interview 
format] 


Certain party programs are one of the most important 
issues for the serious development of party pluralism in 
Croatia. Critics of the Croatian opposition often stress 
that those programs are actually negatively defined, and 
that their main characteristic is anticommunism, along 
with the demand for multiparty pluralism. In explaining 
why the HSLS differs from the other parties, Goldstein 
opposed such a simplification: “Our program contains 
the highest values of classical liberalism: protection of 
t!.e individual human being and of private property. 
support for political freedoms, including ethnic ones, 
and also political and ethnic tolerance. Our program is, 
above all, a program of freedom and tolerance, and as 
such, excludes anticommunism. Liberals are not anti- 
communists; they are consistent noncommunists. After 
all, doesn’t it sound funny when you say that you are an 
antisocial democrat? That story about anticommunism 
is actually a consequence of the kind of intolerant 
political authority that we have had in the past. Further- 
more, the HSLS’s program and name also express a 
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social component. We adhere to the values that social 
democracy has realized in the developed countries of 
Europe.” 


All of the new Croatian political groups are devoting 
most attention to the ethnic question, or rather, to the 
question of Croatian sovereignty. The HSLS is not an 
exception. Goldstein thus stated that the HSLS would 
always emphasize Croatia’s sovereignty, but that the 
question was whether the Serbs in Croatia were willing to 
participate in the new political events in the republic. 
According to Goldstein, the HSLS “will try to achieve 
maximum cooperation with the Serbs in Croatia. After 
all, there are Serbs in our leadership, and I regret that 
there are not more of them. Perhaps the Serbs in Croatia 
will form a separate political group, with which we would 
like to cooperate. In any case, | hope that the obvious 
failure of Slobodan Milosevic’s policy will influence the 
Serbs in Croatia to seek cooperation with the political 
movements here.” 


Marko Veselica’s HDS 


The HDS [Croatian Democratic Alliance], which 
emerged through secession from the HDZ, seems to have 
assumed the role of a sort of stabilizing factor for the 
Croatian alternative political scene during the past few 
weeks. In fact, several prominent members of other new 
Croatian parties have supported the HDS as a possible 
partner in a coalition. Surprisingly, the HDS has not 
been attacked by the official political establishment, 
although those who are attacking Tudjman’s organiza- 
tion for alleged Croatian nationalism should not be 
much more lenient toward a party headed by Dr. Marko 
Veselica, one of the Croatian intellectuals whose name 
is, even today, a red flag in the eyes of those who still 
believe in the official interpretation of the 1971 events. 


On the other hand, one must admit that by winning over 
Dr. Djordje Pribicevic, who has become one of the 
party’s vice presidents, the HDS has protected itself to 
some extent from criticisms that it is also contributing to 
the “growing Croatian nationalism.” 


Dr. Marko Veselica, with whom we discussed the HDS’s 
electoral chances, was born in 1936 in Glavice, near 
Sinje. In the mid-1960's, he received a doctorate in 
economics from a board that also included Savka Dab- 
cevic-Kucar. He was one of the most prominent figures 
in the events in Croatian at the beginning of the 1970's, 
and in a trial after the defeat of the Mass Movement, he 
was sentenced to 7 years in prison. Because of an 
interview published in West Germany in 1980, he was 
sentenced again, this time to || years in prison, which 
the Supreme Court reduced to 7. He has spent a total of 
11 years in prison. 


We began the interview with questions about the LCC’s 
initiative for early free elections. Dr. Veselic’s response 
was as follows: 


“The HDS supports the LCC’s initiative, which opens up 
a possibility for the development of free political life in 
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Croatia. The period for developing an electoral law that 
would allow equal competition is important, of course. 
There is a basis for such a law in the present Croatian 
Constitution. The essential thing, however, is that the 
Opposition parties also participate in writing the elec- 
toral law. The definition of the rules for the elections 
may be a test of the sincerity of the LCC’s intentions. 
The HDS, however, is willing to participate in the 
elections in any case.” 


The question, naturally, is how well equipped the HDS is 
Organizationally and financially to conduct an election 
campaign. Veselica stated with considerable confidence 
that the HDS would obtain money, and mentioned in 
this regard contributions from Croatians who emigrated 
for economic reasons, and a plan for creating a party 
marketing team. Naturally, he also emphasized that it 
would be reasonable for state money to be available to 
everyone under equal conditions. 


In addition to supporting the b .sic democratic principles 
that were stressed in the joint petition, the HDS is 
particularly interested in economic problems. Dr. 
Veselica mentioned the revitalization of rural areas in 
Croatia, and stressed that the HDS wanted to deal with 
concrete, everyday problems, but also emphasized the 
issue of Croatian emigrants, to which insufficient atten- 
tion is being devoted. Naturally, he also discussed 
Croatia’s right of self-determination, including seces- 
sion, and an integral Croatia. “‘We must guard ourselves 
against any exclusivism, however,” he warned. “We are 
addressing all citizens of Croatia, everyone for whom 
Croatia is his homeland.” The problem of the Serbs in 
Croatia is unavoidable in this regard. According to Dr. 
Veselica, ““The Serbs are part of the Croatian political 
body, and they are citizens of Croatia; Jova Opacic’s 
Statement that his ho neland is Yugoslavia is obviously 
contrary to that.” 


Dr. Veselica stressed the Serbs’ right to their own cul- 
tural institutions in Croatia, and mentioned the policy of 
Stjepan Radic and Svetozar Pribicevic as one way to 
settle that issue. 


The above-mentioned stabilizing role of the HDS among 
the Croatian opposition political groups is partly also a 
consequence of the party’s political strategy, since, 
according to Dr. Veselica, the HDS is a party of the 
center, and as such is extremely attractive for coopera- 
tion. “The HDS will cooperate with everyone who is for 
democracy and against repression.”’ The only exception 
is the Association for a Yugoslav Democratic Initiative 
[UJDI], because of its diametrically different positions 
on Croatian sovereignty. 


Veselica’s opinion on the results of any elections is 
therefore interesting. If it goes into the elections under 
relatively favorable circumstances, with more or less 
honest rules, the HDS can count on | 5-20 percent of the 
vote, and even 30-40 percent in a coalition with someone 
else. According to Veselica, the LCC still cannot win fair 
elections unless it follows Kucan’s path. 
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Branko Horvat's UJDI 


It seems, however, that the biggest surprise for the 
elections has been prepared by the UJDI, in which Dr. 
Branko Horvat and Dr. Zarko Puhovski are the most 
prominent members. In fact, judging by the statement 
that Horvat made the day after the end of the LCC 
Congress at which it “approved” the shift to a demo- 
cratic social system, the UJDI is not preparing for the 
elections at all, because “‘it will not participate in them in 
any case.” 


Horvat said that the Association would participate in 
drafting and adopting the electoral law and the election 
rules, but would not have candidates for the elections, 
because it was not formed as a political party and 
therefore could not be a partner in a coalition, as 
anticipated in certain newspaper surveys. 


Of course, by dropping out of the Croatian elections, the 
UJDI will considerably diminish its reputation and 
popularity, which are evident from surveys about the 
most popular Yugoslav politicians. Let us recall that Dr. 
Branko Horvat was first in the DANAS and NEDELJNA 
DALMACIJA surveys; this would certainly benefit the 
UJDI in the elections. 


We could say that the UJDI is considerably better known 
and more notorious than one could conclude on the basis 
of the number of members. In fact, the UJDI has about 
1,000 members in all of Yugoslavia, and only 250 in 
Croatia, according to Horvat. That is a negligible 
number in comparison with the HDZ, and even with the 
HSLS. Obviously the UJDI, as the first alternative 
organization in Croatia, was also given the most space in 
the newspapers. 


Consequently, if the UJDI really does refrain from 
participating in the elections—and there is enough time 
for that decision to be changed—that will one less chance 
for socialists and the left in general to stay in power. Will 
that be the crucial chance? 


Franjo Tudjman’s HDZ 


We talked about the HDZ’s election intentions and 
programs with its president, retired general and historian 
Dr. Franjo Tudjman, the most attacked Croatian oppo- 
sition politician, who is considered to be the leading 
opposition leader in Croatia, along with Goldstein and 
Ivan Zvonimir-Cicka. “Of course, the HD7 wants to 
participate in early elections, which are being discussed a 
great deal now,” Dr. Tudjman stated. “Ii is just that that 
decision about the elections is not yet final; the fact that 
the LCC supports the elections does not mean that they 
will take place. That is the party state’s way of thinking. 
The Assembly has to adopt a decision on this, along with 
the legal and technical procedure. In any case, the HDZ 
wants to participate and contribute to the democratic 
transformation of society.” 


“We have to stress that that initiative did not originate 
with the LC, and I personally did not expect such sudden 
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support from them. I was aware that there were progres- 
sive, democratic people in the LC, who understood what 
was happening in Europe. I expected such tendencies to 
prevail in the LCC,” Franjo Tudjman explained. 


The HDZ is probably the largest opposition political 
group in Croatia. In the HDZ House, a spacious wooden 
building on Sava Street in the center of Zagreb, we 
learned that it has about 52,000 members in Croatia and 
about 30,000 throughout the world. Of course, the ones 
who are important for the elections are the members who 
live in Croatia and are active in opstina organizations, 
and who are more numerous every day. In Slavonia, for 
example, 22 HDZ branches are already active. 


“We have branches in all the cities of Croatia and in the 
parts of the world where Croatian emigrants live.’ Dr. 
Tudjman stated. 


It is interesting that there are many students in the 
HDZ’s membership, who will soon begin to be active 
through the Community’s student section. A secondary 
school section is also planned, and a “Homeland” stock 
society has already been founded, through which capital 
will be collected and invested in economic projects. 


In view of the HDZ’s numerous and widespread mem- 
bers, it 1s clear that it would receive many votes in any 
free elections, especially if the media are open for free 
reporting on the Community’s program and intentions. 
Communist leaders, like Racan, have already stressed 
that they are preparing to share power in a coal.tion, if 
necessary, while the other parties also have to reach an 
agreement on this. Dr. Dragan Lalic, the leader of the 
Croatian Christian Democratic Alliance, in a POLET 
interview, clearly stated that he was “profoundly con- 
vinced that it could definitely cooperate (with the HDZ), 
because On some points their programs were similar or 
even identical.” 


“We must do everything possible to establish parliamen- 
tary democracy on Croatian soil,’’ Dr. Tudjman empha- 
sized. “Accordingly, the HDZ supports negotiations, 
cooperation, and a coalition with those factions in 
Croatian political life which really have a similar demo- 
cratic program and which stand for something. We will 
see who we cooperate with: that depends on further 
developments. We cooperated from the start with the 
HSLS, considering it one of our serious partners.” 


Propaganda is important for the elections, if not crucial, 
along with the presence of each party’s candidates in the 
newspapers with the largest circulations and on radio 
and television. So far the HDZ has been in the “big” 
newspapers very little, and when it was, it was chal- 
lenged. “The HDZ is the party that has been most openly 
attacked by Belgrade hegemonistic circles, while it has 
received the least support and objective treatment from 
Croatian official circles. Some alternative groups which 
attacked the HDZ even obtained space in the press and 
on radio and television. That is not a coincidence. It is 
also not a coincidence that the HDZ is being attacked by 
people who, in view of their positions, should be much 
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more careful about their assessments, like Suvar and 
Hrabar. What Suvar said about the HDZ was extremely 
irresponsible. When he says that such programs should 
be removed from the scene through public debate, then 
we will invite him to a debate and ask him who invented 
the chauvinistic plans and new borders he was talking 
about, and where, and from which articles and state- 
ments by HDZ activists Suvar drew such conclusions,” 
Franjo Tudjman stated. 


Of course, we can also interpret Suvar’s speech as a sort 
of propaganda for the HDZ, since we know that those 
who are attacked by politicians like Stipe Suvar win 
“points” with the public. 


Ivan Zvonimir-Cicak’s HSS 


The HSS [Croatian Peasant Party] is quite a unique 
Organization. In fact, in the interpretation of one of its 
leaders, Ivan Zvonimir-Cicka, the HSS, along with the 
LCC, is the only legal Croatian political party. In other 
words, Cicak considers the present HSS to be the legiti- 
mate heir of the HSS of Radic and Macek. 


Ivan Zvonimir-Cicak is a special figure in Croatian 
politics. He entered political life as a secondary school 
student, when he was thrown out of school for a literary 
composition in which he put Croatia ahead of Yugo- 
slavia. At the beginning of the 1970’s, he had an impor- 
tant role in the “Croatian university student move- 
ment.” In a rather bitter election struggle, he was elected 
student vice chancellor. In those days, THE ECONO- 
MIST called him the Croatian Cicero. He could not 
avoid membership in the “committee of 50.” After the 
collapse of the Mass Movement, he spent several years in 
prison. He still has not escaped his problems with the 
police even today. He and his wife still do not have 
passports. For several years he was under police surveil- 
lance because of alleged tax evasion. He was recently 
completely cleared of those charges. He claims that the 
police do not permit him to engage in his profession. 
Ivan Zvonimir-Cicak, in the opinion of the head of one 
of the Croatian parties, is sometimes truly brilliant, and 
sometimes completely inappropriate. Nevertheless, his 
contributions in forming the Croatian opposition cannot 
be underestimated. 


[Cicak} We are carefully monitoring the new political 
evenis, including, of course, the LC’s positions on the 
elections and the multiparty system. Even if the elections 
were in January, we would participate in the elections if 
just one more opposition party supported them. But the 
HSS is against early elections because they would favor 
the LCC and the HSS, as the only two legalized parties. 


[START] Who would the HSS go into the elections with? 


[Cicak] We are not thinking about coalition blocs. We 
think that it is quite natural for each party to struggle for 
power. 


[START] In opposition circles, one can frequently hear 
the thesis that the most important thing is for the 
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communists to lose the elections. Isnt it illogical, then, 
that you are not thinking about coalitions? 


[Cicak] We do not think that the communists’ defeat in 
the elections is the most important thing. If the HSS 
waited for 50 years, it can wait for another 5. We are not 
rushing to get anywhere. 


According to Cicak, the HSS is a definitely bourgeois 
party. Among other things, that means that any sort of 
action within the framework of the Socialist Alliance is 
out of the question. The HSS also has an articulated 
social program, however. It is approaching the issue of 
the Serbs in Croatia on the basis of the principle of 
complete equality, according to Cicak, “as well as the 
issue of Croatians in Croatia.” 


The HSS’s position in C: datian political life is so far 
relatively undefined. Cicak did not want to talk about 
the organizational and financial aspects of the HSS’s 
operation, which makes it even more difficult to make 
any predictions about the HSS’s election chances. The 
fact is that just the party’s name, with good political 
marketing, can help it to achieve considerable success. 


Tonci Vujic’s HSZ [as published] 


The Croatian Social Democratic Alliance [HSDS] is the 
youngest Croatian party. Its inaugural meeting was held 
last Saturday, on 18 December. While we are writing 
this, it is not quite certain what the party will even be 
called—the HSDS, or the Social Democratic Party of 
Croatia. The latter name is also being used in commem- 
oration of the increasingly closer 100th anniversary (in 
1994) of the establishment of the first Croatian Social 
Democratic Party, thus giving the present social demo- 
crats the reknown of the oldest party in Croatia. 
Although the HSDS is actually just emerging, people are 
already talking about branches in Dubrovnik, Karlovac, 
and Velika Gorica. The members of the steering com- 
mittee for establishing the HSDS include some names of 
interest to the public at large, like Drage Kastratovic, an 
editor in the VJESNIK press agency, Zeljko Olujic, 
Vilasi’s defense attorney, and Miroslav Tudjman, the 
son of Franjo Tudjman. So far the HSDS’s top man (or 
at least its spokesman) is Dr. Tonci Vujic, who is 
employed by JLZ as a social science editor. Dr. Vujic has 
been in the public eye since 1967, when he was the editor 
of OMLADINSKI TJEDNIK, which today is called our 
first underground newspaper. He withdrew from polit- 
ical life in 1971, although he was not in the famous 
“committee of 50. He thinks, however, that what 
happened in Croatia at the beginning of the 1970's was 
one of the attempts to reform socialism, and that what 
followed after 1971 was revenge against reformist forces, 
not just in Croatia, but also in Slovenia, Serbia, and 
Macedonia. 


Commenting on the LCC’s latest initiatives, Dr. Vuyic 
stated, “It would be malicious to downplay the signifi- 
cance of the congress, but declarations are one thing, and 
actions are another. There 1s the problem of the rigid and 
conservative party apparatus that is resisting changes. 
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That apparatus is also resisting the more progressive part 
of the party... Even if it is agreed that the elections will be 
held in January, we should not boycott them, because 
even if the party is in a superior position, it would have 
to put forward more progressive candidates, under pres- 
sure from the opposition.” In discussing the common 
features and fundamental differences in the Croatian 
opposition, Dr. Vujic was more definite than many other 
opposition leaders: “I think that at this time, not one 
opposition party can have a positive program completely 
worked out, because the basic prerequisites for outlining 
such programs could not be developed in the absence of 
pluralism. The situation will be clearer when eac) party 
assumes a definite role. The LCC will probably thus 
assume the role of the ‘party of the oppressed working 
class, and the social democrats are appealing to the 
middle and younger generation of professionals, and 
partly to tradesmen and workers.” 


The position taken by the HSDS on the issue of Croatian 
sovereignty 1s identical to the position of most other 
opposition Organizations, but at the same time consis- 
tent with the basic principles of social democracy. “We 
are thus,” Vuyic stated, “for explicitly federalist princi- 
ples. We feel that there can never be too much feder- 
alism, and that there cannot be too much autonomy. 
That applies both externally and internally, however. 
When I say internally, | am thinking of the absolute 
autonomy of certain institutions within society.” 


Some other fundamental features of the HSDS’s pro- 
gram are typically social democratic. The HSDS thus 
supports a so-called social market economy. It fully 
supports every individual initiative, but insists on inter- 
dependence. A term that Vuyjic often mentions is “a 
considerate state.” In discussing chances in the elections, 
Tonci Vujic stated that he expected the formation of two 
opposition coalitions. On one hand, there would be the 
left center, and on the other, the conservative parties. We 
asked him who would be in the left center along with the 
HSDS, since the UJDI would not participate in the 
elections. ““The UJDI is not a party, and so I am not 
surprised that it will not participate in the elections. The 
question is whether a party will emerge from the UJDI, 
and whether it will be right wing or left wing. On the 
other hand, it will be shown that some of these allegedly 
right wing parties have rather leftist orientations when 
they move from ethnic problems to social ones.” 


[START] Can what you have said now be understood as 
a possibility that the HSDS might even cooperate with 
the HDZ in the elections? 


[Vujic] The HDZ arose for justifiable reasons, with the 
restrictions Over the Croatian question. We do not think 
that the HDZ 1s the only answer; we think that our 
position 1s more productive, but we can see that the 
HDZ is a logical product of stigmatization. As far as 
cooperation is concerned, in principle we do not reject 
cooperation with anyone, depending on who behaves 
how in the future. 
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Ivan Cesar’s HDKS 


The Croatian Democratic Christian Alliance [HDKS] is 
also one of the newest Croatian opposition organiza- 
tions. Among its founders, in addition to Dr. Dragan 
Lalic and one more 1971 “veteran,” Dr. Hrvoje Sosic, is 
Dr. Ivan Cesar, a professor of Slovene literature at the 
Philosophy School in Zagreb. Dr. Cesar did not take part 
in the Mass Movement: he was in West Germany from 
1969 to 1974. He thinks that it is quite natural that 
people who were defeated in 1971 are coming into 
political life on a large scale, and that it can be expected 
that they will do well in any fair elections. Dr. Cesar has 
participated in forming an organized Croatian opposi- 
tion since the first meetings at which the formation of 
new parties was discussed, and so he is qualified to judge 
whether the opposition is ready for the elections and 
under what conditions it can get ready for April: “We 
cannot go into the elections in a month, for many 
reasons. Take, for example, news coverage, which is 
extremely unfavorable to the opposition and discrimina- 
tory. For example, in one of our newspapers I read an 
article about the HDKS entitled ‘God and Croatians.’ 
What normal person would vote for the HDKS after 
that? Everything that is happening is happening in a 
politically and psychologically unripe situation. The 
alternative movement is still not ready for the elections. 
I think that we should not go into the elections with a 
unified opposition list, even if that would greatly 
increase the chances that the communists would lose 
power. In the final analysis, our goal is not the uncondi- 
tional removal of the communists from power, but 
rather equality for other parties with respect to them.” 


The HDKS’s program is considerably different from 
other Croatian opposition parties. The HDKS is pro- 
ceeding from a fundamental ethical principle: ““Do unto 
others as you would have them do unto you.” According 
to Cesar, there 1s no anticommunism in the HDKS, and 
there is no clericalism either. The HDKS will be con- 
cerned with ethical and sociocultural changes. Its 
Starting point is the Christian way of thinking. The 
question, naturally, is who will be addressed by that 
party, which shrinks from the usual vocabulary of 
everyday politics and seems not to be seeking mass 
support. 


“We are a party of elite ideas,” stated Dr. Cesar, “but we 
are by no means a party of the elite. We are counting on 
all those, regardless of social strata, who do not have a 
servile mentality. We are counting on all people of good 
will. We are even counting on Serbs. They are also people 
of good will, and they are Christians, and they are 
citizens of Croatia. But why are we talking only about 
Serbs in Croatia? Why do we not talk about Slovenes and 
Italians as well?” 


In talking about the conflict of Serbia and Slovenia, or, 
as Dr. Cesar put it, the conflict of Serbia and Yugoslavia, 
we have come to a revival of the issue of whether it is 
necessary for all federal institutions to be in Belgrade. 
That problem may turn out to be significant in talks 
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about the future of a different (but not centralist) Yugo- 
slavia. Dr. Cesar stated that it is politically immature for 
all centers of political power (at the federal level, of 
course) to be in Belgrade, and that they should be 
dispersed. 


In response to a question about the kind of outcome that 
the HDKS can expect in any “fair” elections, Dr. Cesar 
answered rather self-confidently (and convincingly): “A 
very good result. The HDKS has something to offer, on 
both the personal and the ideological level” 


Big Little Ones 


In addition to the parties that could have a large number 
of members and many voters on the Croatian political 
scene, marginal parties whose membership is not even in 
the hundreds will surely also participate in the elections. 
So far there are several such parties and associations: the 
Transnational Radical Party, the Association for Yugo- 
slav-European Cooperation, the Peaceful-Democratic 
Movement, and groups of Greens, like “Green Action” 
in Split and Zagreb. Every democratic political system 1s 
familiar with the activity of such small, not to say 
marginal, parties, which can have a significant role in 
coalitions with the large mass parties. 


Admittedly, an increasingly greater role is and will be 
played by the Federation of Greens, because of changes 
in the public’s awareness of ecological problems, which 
are also apparent in elections in Western parliamentary 
democracies, where the Greens get between 5 and 10 
percent of the votes. 


It is therefore interesting that in our country, as we were 
told by Davor Ivankovic, a member of the Association 
for Yugoslav-European Cooperation, that Association, 
the Transnational Radical Party, the Greens, and the 
HSDS will join in a coalition for the elections, thus 
constituting a “leftist bloc.” Like most of the other 
alternative political groups, the Association for Yugo- 
slav-Furopean Cooperation also thinks that it is neces- 
sary \O pass appropriate constitutional amendments and 
coordinate the electoral law with them, so that the 
elections will really be free. 


In a statement for the newspaper VJESNIK, Vito Cez- 
madziski of the Transnational Radical Party stated that 
it was not “directly interested in the upcoming elections, 
because it did not intend to participate in them.” Obvi- 
ously, the marginal elements of the Croatian political 
scene have not yet agreed on their approach to the 
elections, although in any case they still have enough 
time to do so. It can be expected that in the next few 
months more parties and associations will be founded in 
Croatia, and that they will fight for their own unique 
programs and for thus becoming a new factor in the 
mosaic of Croatian marginal or possibly even mass 
parties. 


That could be done, for example, by the Student Ali- 
ance, whose initial committee was among the signers of 
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the petition to the Assembly and the Croatian Presi- 
dency, and the reformed Socialist Youth League [SSO]. 
In fact, at its congress, the SSO is to decide whether it 
will be a service for social organizations (such as Musical 
Youth) or an independent political party. In the latter 
case, the SSO would have to return its office spaces and 
other material assets to the social community, and start 
with nothing, like all of the other new parties. In any 
case, the suicide of the SSO—which can no longer be 
maintained in its present form—would be a sign of 
democratization, but its ritual execution is still uncer- 
tain, because of the large number of powerful bureau- 
crats who live at the expense of the state budget while 
doing virtually no work. Nevertheless, if the Croatian 
SSO follows in the footsteps of the Slovene ZSMS 
[Slovene Socialist Youth League], it will be one more 
competitor in the elections. 


Public Opinion Poll Results 


QOEBO262B Zagreb START in Serbo-Croatian 
23 Dec 89 pp 41-44 


[Article by Bruno Slogar, Davor Ivankovic, Renata 
Vugrinec, and Zelimir Zanko: “Opposition in the 
Assembly” 


[Text] Conducting a public opinion survey on the subject 
of free parliamentary elections in Croatia, which we 
began on 7 December and finished on 13 December, 
then meant only a simulation without any basis in the 
real political situation in Croatia, even though pluralistic 
processes were already well advanced. At the beginning 
of December, official Croatian political positions were at 
the stage of accepting only “nonparty pluralism,” one 
more newly invented platitude in Yugoslav party theory 
and ideology, or, in the best case, acceptance of ‘“con- 
trolled pluralism” under the auspices of the Socialist 
Alliance, the LC’s [League of Communists] reserve 
party. At that time, somewhat more than two weeks ago, 
the alternative movement was considered to be mostly 
an awkward obstruction that should by no means be 
recognized as an independent factor in the political 
system, and even less as an equal competitor. 


And then the “acceleration of history” by overnight 
changes took place. At that time the United Croatian 
Opposition arranged the signing of a petition on 10 
December, International Human Rights Day, in 
Zagreb’s Republic Square, and in another 20 or so 
Croatian cities. The petition, which was signed that day 
by about 30,000 Croatian citizens (the signing continued 
until 18 December), demanded that the Croatian Presi- 
dency and the president of the Croatian Assembly 
schedule free elections within a month, that all political 
prisoners be released, that all political trials be stopped 
immediately, and that the present Assembly be dis- 
banded and a new, legitimate one elected. The response 
to the opposition’s demand, garnished with a Croatian or 
Zagreb version of the East European “revolution of 
candles,’ came surprisingly fast—on the same day! The 
first surprise was the news, published that afternoon, 
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that the leaderships of Slovenia and Croatia had met and 
confirmed the right of those two republics to use all 
means necessary to defend their national sovereignty. 
The common approach of the two powerful partners, the 
champions of the federalist bloc in Yugoslavia, was thus 
confirmed at that unannounced meeting. On 10 
December 1989, which is really becoming a date to 
remember in Croatia and probably elsewhere as well, an 
LCC [Croatian League of Communists] Central Com- 
mittee plenum was heid, the iast before the 11th LCC 
Congress, at which only a few more technical questions 
were to be resolved. However, Drago Dimitrovic, secre- 
tary of the Presidium of the LCC Central Committee, 
crossed the Rubicon of Croatian politics, and—to the 
general surprise, consternation, and hush of those 
present—announced that the Croatian party accepted 
the positions and demands of the opposition, and pro- 
posed holding early elections within one month, the 
immediate registration of political parties, and the intro- 
duction of a multiparty system! That reversal, as well as 
the statements of willingness to cooperate that are 
coming from the Assembly, gave our research a com- 
pletely different status. A survey of public opinion on the 
subject of a multiparty system, and questions about 
whom the respondents would vote for in the elections, 
thus became more appropriate and serious than they had 
been when the survey began. 


In the telephone survey, five questions were asked: 


1) Do you feel that a multiiparty system should be 
introduced here? 


2) If several parties had candidates 1n the spring elections 
in Croatia, which party would you vote for (13 parties 
were offered)? 


3) What was the reason for your selection of that party 
(program, personalities, or something else)? 


4) Do you think that all political organizations and 
parties should be allowed to participate equally in the 
next elections in Croatia? 


5) Which Yugoslav politician do you rate the highest? 


Analysis of the answers to the first question showed an 
unexpectedly high commitment on the part of the 
respondents to a multiparty system, since 75.65 percent 
of the respondents supported it, or 82.86 percent of those 
who committed themselves (those who took a position 
either for it or against it, without those who answered “I 
don’t know"). It is surprising that so few people were 
undecided about this question; only 8.70 percent did not 
answer or answered “I don't know. A statistically 
significant difference in terms of the age and education 
of the respondents was shown in connection with their 
positions on a multiparty system. Thus, for example, the 
vast majority of respondents under 29, 92.05 percent, 
accept a multiparty system. while 82.28 percent of the 
respondents aged 30-54 support a multiparty system. 
The lowest percentage of adherents of a multiparty 
system is in the age group of those over 55, 75.79 
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percent. With respect to education, the following pattern 
has been shown: 77.78 percent of the respondents with 
an elementary school education support a multiparty 
system, 82.10 percent of those with a secondary school 


education made the same choice, and 85.59 percent of 


the respondents with a higher education did. It is signif- 
icant that none of the respondents with a university or 
higher education had any doubt—they all responded 
clearly to the first question, either affirmatively or neg- 
atively. Viewed separately, LC members were the biggest 
surprise. Within a sample of 460 of them, almost 19 
percent (87 respondents) were LC members. If nothing 
else, that shows who has telephones, and it was particu- 
larly apparent in the so-called provinces. It was a great 
surprise that 62.70 percent of the LC members voted for 
a multiparty system; 31.03 percent of the LC members 
polled were against it, and only 6.90 were undecided. 
Such a result was far from what was expected, because 
the recently published results of a survey conducted two 
months ago showed that only 19 percent of the commu- 
nists in Croatia supported a multiparty system. Conse- 
quently, if we compare the data from the two polls, there 
has been an almost unbelievable evolution in attitudes. 
The respondents’ support for a multiparty system differs 
by regions (the larger cities and their surrounding areas) 
in Croatia. The survey showed that those most definitely 
in favor of a multiparty system were respondents from 


the Zagreb region, where as many as 84.7 percent of 


them answered affirmatively, 9.4 were opposed, and 5.9 
were undecided. In the Split region, 74.8 percent of the 
respondents answered affirmatively, and 20.9 negatively 
(the highest of all the regions), while only 4.3 percent 
were undecided. In the Osijek region, 68.8 percent of the 
respondents supported a multiparty system, 18.9 percent 
were opposed, and 12.3 percent were undecided. The 
lowest percentage of supporters of a multiparty system 
was in Rijeka, 65.2 percent; | 7.4 percent were opposed, 
and the same number were undecided. 


The second question, in which the respondents were 
supposed to pick one of the parties, was particularly 
stimulating. The main problem was that the citizens 
were unaccustomed to the possibility of so much of a 
choice, and at the same time were not very familiar with 
the programs of the new parties and organizations. Many 
people therefore chose according to the name of the 
party. Particularly in ethnically mixed areas, one could 
observe the respondents’ fear of a multiparty system, and 
especially of the parties with national references in their 
names. In short, for the time being 11.74 percent of the 
respondents would not decide in favor of any party. The 
data on the party composition of the Croatian “parlia- 
ment” [chosen in the poll] show that the LCC obtained 
20.20 percent of the votes (from the respondents who 
committed themselves), which is somewhat surprising. 
In Slovenia, for example, according to the latest survey, 
15 percent of the citizens would vote for the commu- 
nists, and a year ago that percentage was only 9.6 
percent. Support for the LCC is consequently higher 
than could have been expected. It should be stated, 
however, that a high percentage of LC members chose 
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pai ties other than their own! In fact, only 45 percent of 
the LC members would vote for the party to which they 
now belong, 15 percent for the UJDI [Yugoslav Demo- 
cratic Initiative], 13.75 for the Greens, 6.25 for the 
Social Democrats, etc. It is interesting that men voted 
most for the communists, while women gave most of 
their votes to the Greens! 


The prognosis [for the communists] is good, after the 
democratic step forward at the | 1th LCC Congress, if the 
liberal wing keeps its promises, respects the pace of 
changes, and puts forward people who have not been 
discredited as its candidates. 


The Greens are the second most successful party: 16.75 
percent of the committed respondents chose them, or the 
Green-Ecological Alliance party. That is a result which is 
surprising at first glance if one knows that de facto the 
Greens do not exist as a united bloc, but rather consist of 
about 30 local associations, without a firm organiza- 
tional structure (the establishment of a united alliance 
has been announced for the beginning of February). It is 
interesting that where they are most active—Prof Visk- 
ovic and Rogovic’s Green Action in Split—they received 
few votes, and that those who gave them the most votes 
were residents of Rijeka, the surrounding area and the 
Mountain District, 1.e., the areas facing the greatest 
ecological threat. It should be stated that some people 
chose the Greens for ecological and intellectual reasons, 
and some explained to us that they did so because they 
were the “most harmless.’ That and the fact that 13.75 
percent of the communists voted for the Greens indi- 
cates that they also received votes from those who would 
have liked to vote for another party, but believe that for 
the time being, it is least harmful to pick the Greens. 
Regardless of that, the potential of the party, when it 
really does become an organized party, is considerable 
(for example, in the West they receive 5-10 percent of the 
votes). 


The prognosis is considerable potential, unless some 
other party injects a convincing ecological element into 
its own program. The Greens lack organization and 
concrete work with citizens. 


The HDKS received 13.55 percent of the votes, which 
puts it in third place. The result is not surprising, and 
furthermore, perhaps even more could realistically have 
been expected, since people usually choose it because of 
its name—Croatian and Christian (Catholic). The poll 
showed that the party can seek its base among older and 
less educated people, since, for example, as many as a 
fourth of the respondents with an elementary school 
education chose it. It is interesting that only somewhat 
fewer respondents with an elementary education chose 
the LCC. 


The prognosis is that it will be a relatively successful 
party, because it is entering the “Croatian bloc” with 
potentially the largest support from the voters. 


The UJDI received the expected high support from 
potential voters—10.59 percent. Obviously, as the 
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results of the poll show, many people cared about the 
idea of Yugoslavism and the democratic initiative, while 
some also chose the UJDI because of Branko Horvat. It 
is interesting that the UJDI, in addition to the LCC, is 
the party that is most interesting to Serbs in Croatia, who 
gave fewer votes to Opacic’s Zora SKD [Serbian Cultural 
Society]. The shortcoming of the UJDI is that it still does 
not have a party organization, and its virtue is its high 
intellectual potential. Communists obviously perceive it 
as a “sister party,” since it was the one most frequently 
chosen, after their own party. 


The prognosis is that if it becomes a party before the 
elections, the UJDI has a realistic chance for life in 
parliament. A coalition with the LC is possible. It will be 
successful in ethnically mixed areas. 


The HDZ [Croatian Democratic Community] received 
8.37 percent of the votes, but, significantly, in Zagreb, 
along with the Greens, it is the party with the highest 
voter support. There it received 13.61 percent of the 
votes, compared to 12.61 for the communists! A consid- 
erable number of those polled voted for it because of its 
“Croatian” name, and also because of the party’s leader, 
Dr. Franjo Tudjman. 


The prognosis is that this right wing party will certainly 
be successful in a classical parliamentary system. The 
undisputed leadership of one individual may be a lim- 
iting factor. 


The HDS [Croatian Democratic Alliance], its sister 
Organization, which emerged after part of the HDZ’s 
steering committee broke with Tudjman, received a 
surprising 7.14 percent of the votes. The respondents 
voted for it partly because of its mame, and partly 
because they believe that the HDS is more democratic 
and more moderate than the HDZ. The HDS achieved 
great success in Zagreb, where it received 12.61 percent 
of the votes, the same as the communists. 


The prognosis is that it could be a classical oourgeois 
party (it does not have a populist vein) close to the 
parliamentary center, and slightly to the right. 


The HSLS [Croatian Social Liberal Alliance] is perhaps 
the greatest unexpected disappointment of this survey. 
Admittedly, the HSLS would get into parliament with its 
5.67 percent of the votes, but that is rather little in view 
of the extensive media coverage since its very founda- 
tion, when it was the first real party in Croatia, and in 
view of the extremely high intellectual level of its lead- 
ership and membership. Factional struggles have prob- 
ably diminished its popularity. In Zagreb, 9.70 percent 
of those polled voted for the HSLS, less than expected. 


The prognosis is that if the HSLS returns to its original 
liberal ideas, and is less engaged in ethnic questions and 
quarrels within its own ranks, it could be a fairly signif- 
icant political factor in Croatia. 


The Social Democratic Alliance of Croatia is also one of 
the surprises. In fact, it is a party that is just being 
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founded, and it won a solid 6.9 percent of the votes, 
obviously because of the idea and the name. 


The prognosis is extremely good, if the party constructs 
a social program and focuses on the dissatisfied masses 
like a modern social democratic party of the Western 
type. It is important that it is called the Social Demo- 
cratic Alliance of Croatia, and not, as previously pro- 
posed, the Croatian Social Democratic Alliance, because 
most people apparently perceive the adjective “Croat- 
ian” as less a territorial than an ethnic description, and 
refrain from voting for it. 


The Socialist Alliance received the support of 4.19 
percent of the voters. It would not have been possible to 
get more, since the Socialist Alliance has not yet deter- 
mined whether it will be a party service for the LCC or 
an independent party with socialist ideas. 


The prognosis is that it has a chance to get into the 
Assembly only if it becomes independent. 


The HSS [Croatian Peasant Party] also received 4.19 
percent of the votes, probably because of the tradition 
behind its name, but also because of its ideas. It can only 
expect success among the always cautious peasants. 


The prognosis for the HSS is extremely unpredictable. 


The Zora Serbian Cultural Society was included in the 
questionnaire as a substitute for an assumed Serbian 
populist party, which does not yet exist, but obviously 
must emerge sometime in a pluralist Croatian environ- 
ment, both because of the specific problems perceived by 
the Serbian population, and because of the tradition of 
entering into a coalition with Croatian populists. The 
0.99 percent of the votes for Zora should therefore be 
viewed only in a conditional sense. 


The prognosis is that if an organization with a political 
program appears, it may obtain greater support from the 
Serbs in Croatia. 


The Peaceful Democratic Movement received only a few 
votes, probably obtained on the basis of the “peaceful” 
in the title. Although it had a propaganda campaign 
lasting several days during the week when the poll was 
conducted in Split, it only received one vote in its own 
city. The youth branch of the HKDS [Croatian Demo- 
cratic Christian Alliance]. 


The prognosis is that political life is probably possible 
only within a coalition of the “Croatian bloc.” 


The Transnational Radical Party received a negligible 
number of votes, including two from Italians in Croatia. 
The idea is rather unfamiliar. It was put on the list even 
though it is not participating directly in the elections, but 
it is putting its candidates on the ballots. 
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The prognosis is that in Croatian it is shifting to the 
European federalist list (together with the Yugoslav- 
European Cooperation Society), and action aimed at 
linking parties and creating coalitions, and putting for- 
ward joint candidates. 


We asked the respondents whether the next elections in 
Croatia would be free, multiparty elections in order to 
see how cautious or optimistic they were about a multi- 
party system; 43.8 percent of them answered that they 
expected such elections, 36.78 were skeptical, and 14.94 
percent were undecided. It is interesting that an above- 
average number of LC members stated that they believed 
that the next elections would be free, multiparty ones 
(48.28 percent). 


Since it is expected that the next elections in Croatia will 
be free, multiparty ones, and probably set up as regular 
elections, in March, there will be enough time for all the 
more relevant parties to present to the public their 
programs, electoral platforms, and candidates. Certainly 
coalitions will also be created, and the media will be 
opened up for campaigning by the new parties. All of this 
suggests the conclusion that there will be more famil- 
iarity with the new political programs and parties (but 
also the new electoral program of the LCC) immediately 
before the elections. One should expect that a similar 
poll at that time will yield different results, because the 
political struggle among the parties to win over the 
public has barely begun. 


[Box, p 42] 


Ranking of Yugoslav Politicians 


The question of which Yugoslav politician a respondent 
personally rates highest, although outside of the context 
of the other questions in the questionnaire, allows seeing 
what sort of difficulties are faced by both the leaders of 
the party in power, and the potential leaders of the 
Opposition groups in the battle for the voters’ trust. It is 
almost not surprising that a third of the respondents 
chose the category “No one,” feeling that none of the 
current politicians deserved their trust. Ante Markovic’s 
second place, therefore, indicates that as president of the 
federal government he has succeeded in ensuring legiti- 
macy, although an apparently small percentage of voters 
voted for him (26.74 percent). One should not be sur- 
prised by Stipe Suvar’s third place (11.30 percent), in 
view of his previous successful adaptation to new situa- 
tions, and also in view of the fact that at one time he was 
viewed as almost the only public opponent of the policies 
of Slobodan Milosevic, who is, to put it mildly, not a 
well-liked politician in Croatia. 


Fourth-place Ivica Racan (6.52 percent) won votes 
equally both before and after his televised debate with 
Ivo Druzic (seventh, with 4.35 percent of the votes); this 
indicates his continuing but so far not very great popu- 
larity. 


The popularity of the Slovene political model and the 
Slovene leadership’s policies were also reflected in the 
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results of the poll. Milan Kucan and Janez Drnovsek 
were in fifth and sixth place in the ranking of Yugoslav 
politicians, with 4.78 and 4.57 percent, respectively. 
Slobodan Milosevic received negligible support from the 
respondents (1.74 percent), while Andjelko Runjic did 
somewhat better (2.17 percent) and Josip Vrhovec some- 
what worse (1.09 percent). Of the alternative politicians, 
the most votes (3) were received by Franjo Tudjman, 
followed by Branko Horvat, Ivan Zvonimir-Cicak, 
Vladimir Seks, and Tomislav Jugovic, with one vote 
each. 












































Politician Number of Votes Percentage 
1. No one 140 (30.43 %) 
2. Ante Markovic 123 (26.74 %) 
3. Stipe Suvar a (11.30 %) 
4. Ivica Racan 30 (6.52 %) 
5. Milan Kucan 22 (4.78 %) 
6. Janez Drnovsek 21 (4.57 %) 
7. lvo Druzic 20 (4.35 %) 
8. Andjelko Runjic 10 (2.17 %) 
9. Slobodan 8 (1.74 %) 
Milosevic 

10. Josip Vrhovec 5 (1.09 %) 
[Box, p 42] 


Who Will Be With Whom? 


Out of the public eye, the new parties are already 
establishing contacts and negotiations about acting 
jointly in the elections, but some future alliances can be 
predicted on the basis of their programs. 


Since a consensus has been reached on introducing a 
multiparty system, the polarization of alliances, parties, 
and converted sociopolitical organizations has followed 
the expected and natural path. We did not have to wait 
long for the appearance of the first electoral bloc, the 
so-called Croatian one; as early as the press conference 
before the beginning of the “revolution of candles,” Dr. 
Hrvoje Sosic (of the HKDS) announced casually, but not 
without confidence, the possibility of creating such a 
coalition. The grounds for Sosic’s impression were con- 
firmed during the following days, when the potential 
coalition partners—the HKDS, the HSLS, and the 
HDS—appeared together in a public gathering and the 
inaugural meeting of Split’s Peaceful Democratic Move- 
ment (which then added “Croatian” to its name). 


The so-called Croatian bloc is clearly inconceivable with 
the HDZ, the “sister” party of the HDS and the HKDS. 
In addition to ideological similarity, the HDZ has con- 
siderably more to offer its partners, since it 1s really the 
only new political organization that has a well-developed 
organization, a disciplined membership, and other nec- 
essary characteristics that make it capable of supporting 
most of the organizational and financial efforts required 
by an election campaign. 
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In our assessment of the bloc divisions, however, the 
HDS was associated with the HSS, because at the time 
when this poll was conducted there were no really 
reliable indications that it would also join the “Croatian 
bloc.” Together, however, the “Croatian” and “sepa- 
rate’ blocs can count on 39.66 percent of the votes, 
which gives ihem a basis for building a strong parliamen- 
tary opposition. A move by one of the partners from the 
“separate bloc” into the victorious “second bloc” can 
hardly be expected, because a linkage of the “second” 
and “socialist” blocs is more logical. 


The “second bloc,”’ as shown by the results of the poll, 
needs the support of one of the two smaller blocs for a 
parliamentary majority. It is more realistic to estimate 
that it would offer to cooperate with the “socialist bloc” 
or only with the communists, who would be worth a 
respectable 20.20 percent of the votes, enough for a 
majority. The “second” and “socialist” blocs together 
would get 59.36 percent of the votes, giving them the 
right to form a coalition government. 


Furthermore, the “second” bloc’s reserves should be 
sought in the Youth Party (which was not included in the 
poll), which would bring that party a certain number of 
votes, so far unknown, and some sort of organization 
and money, for the joint electoral household. That will 
beco:ne one of the more important elements for success 
even in the preelection campaigns and in canvassing 
voters (in which some parties, such as the HDZ, have 
already made considerabie progress). 


What would a coalition government be like? So far there 
are no reliable predictions of the composition of the 
“second bloc” and the candidates put forward by it, but 
there seem to be grounds for the belief that there will be 
less trouble in drafting it than in the case of candidate 
selection within the “Croatian bloc.” The Achilles’ heel 
of the latter bloc is precisely the pronounced leadership 
ambitions of its leaders, and the peak of the conflict can 
be expected in connection with the “leader of leaders,” 
Dr. Franjo Tudjman, whose leading role in the bloc will 
certainly be challenged by the HSLS’s leaders. At this 
time, the “second bloc’ does not have a great deal of 
choice with respect to possible candidates, and it seems 
most realistic to expect Dr. Branko Horvat. In that case, 
like others who are members of several political organi- 
zations at the same time, he would have to decide 
between membership in the UJDI and the communists. 
On the other hand, problems can be expected within the 
“second bloc” in connection with coordinating the elec- 
toral program, something that will not present much 
difficulty for the “Croatian bloc.” 


In view of the way we conducted the poll (by individual 
parties, and not blocs), the final results may be consid- 
erably different from what we would have obtain if we 
had asked about voting for blocs. The problems of the 
coalitions remain the same, however. 
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[Box, p 43] 


The poll took the form of a telephone survey, lasted from 
7 to 13 December 1989, and was conducted on the basis 
of a sample of 460 respondents from Croatia, chosen by 
random numbers. The sample was composed of respon- 
dents from four regions (Zagreb, Osijek, Split, and 
Rijeka), which included, in additional to the regional 
centers, smaller cities such as Vukovar, Pula, Labin, 
Dubrovnik, Knin, and Vrbovec, and villages. Although 
the sample consisted of arbitrary zones, it was selected in 
advance because of the extent to which certain areas 
were (not) covered by the telephone network, and so the 
results should be considered tentative. 


[Box, p 44] 


Zagreb 


The results of the poll in Zagreb differ considerably from 
the average votes given by respondents from other parts 
of the republic. The reasons for this have yet to be 
sought, but the main characteristic of the results of the 
Zagreb voting is an almost microscopically precise divi- 
sion, we might say arbitrarily, into “left” and “right” 
parties, with the latter having a majority. Specifically, 
the HDZ and the Greens received the same number of 
votes (13.61 percent each), as did the HDS and the LCC 
(12.61 percent each), and the UJDI and the HKDS 
(10.70 percent each). Does this mean that the Zagreb 
government would be formed by a coalition of ethnic 
parties, Or parties with an ethnic component in their 
names? In view of the 16.47 percent of Zagreb residents 
who voted for other, smaller parties, a different outcome 
is also possible. This particularly applies to a real elec- 
toral competition in which electoral blocs would partic- 
ipate, in which case the members of the smaller parties 
could be crucial for Zagreb. 


The Zagreb residents also gave the HDZ and the HDS 
considerably more votes than others in the republic (8.47 
to the former and 7.14 to the latter), and the HSLS, 
which received 5.67 percent of the votes in the entire 
republic, also improved its average in Zagreb. The LCC, 
the HKDS, and the Greens did worse in the Zagreb 
electoral area than in the republic overall, while the 
UJDI received the same percentage of votes at both 
levels. 


Human Rights Leader Discusses Kosovo Situation 


90EB0229A Zagreb VJESNIK in Serbo-Croatian 
28 Jan 90 p 8 


[Interview with Dr. Zekeria Cana of Kosovo Committee 
for the Defense of Human Rights, by Vjekoslav Krsnik; 
place and date not given: “It Is State Terrorism”—first 
paragraph is VJESNIK introduction] 


[Text] The secretary of the Kosovo Committee for the 
Defense of Human Rights, Dr. Zekeria Cana, recently 
attended a meeting in Prague on human rights in East 
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European countries organized by the International Fed- 
eration for Human Rights and the Czechoslovak Com- 
mittee. What was discussed and what were the attitudes 
put forth at that meeting? 


There are once again demonstrations going on in Kos- 
Ovo, but there is not one word of truth to be heard about 
these events, neither in Yugoslavia itself nor in the 
outside world, given the strictly controlled model 
according to which information is manufactured. During 
the most recent demonstrations, wh:ch were triggered by 
the tragic death of an Albamian in Skopje wiiile the walls 
of his house were being demolished—even though, as we 
know, the causes are much more deeply- 
rooted—representatives of a political alternative with a 
different view of the situation, spoke up in Pristina. 
Kosovo was the subject of discussion abroad recently— 
before the demonstrations, in fact—and at a meeting in 
Prague. We talked about this with Comrade Zekeria 
Cana, the renowned Albanologist at the University of 
Pristina, who is also the secretary of the Committee for 
the Defense of Human Rights in Kosovo. 


[Cana] A meeting for human rights in East European 
countries was held from 19 to 21 January in Prague, 
organized by the International Federation for Human 
Rights in Paris and the Czechoslovak Committee for 
Human Rights. Also attending were representatives from 
Great Britain, the GDR, Hungary, Poland, Bulgaria, and 
Romania, while the only Yugoslavs in attendance were 
from Slovenia and Kosovo, even though representatives 
of all existing committees for human rights were invited. 
The main topic of the meeting was defending human 
rights in Eastern Europe. The participants in the meeting 
were rather surprised by the presence of a delegation 
from Kosovo. 


Concrete Data 


[VJESNIK] To what extent are the representatives of 
other countries familiar with the actual situation in 
Kosovo? 


[Cana] There is awareness of what is happening in 
Kosovo, but it is based on isolated visits by individuals 
and delegations. For example, Mr. Garapon from the 
International Federation, headquartered in Paris, has 
been in Kosovo twice, and there have been various 
parliamentary and other delegations. However, all of this 
is not enough. For that reason, I presented 15 index 
cards of prepared material in Prague, in which I referred 
to all the aspects of the perils to which people are being 
exposed, from elementary human rights to discrimina- 
tion against Albanians in employment and education, 
efforts to limit the birth rate, and attempts to recolonize 
Kosovo, which are being pursued by Serbia through 
political processes that have been going on continually 
for 10 years; basically, I discussed the forms of repres- 
sion and complete lack of the rule of law. I presented the 
thesis that it is no longer a matter of repression in 
Kosovo, but rather, plain and simply, a matter of state 
terrorism. 
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[VJESNIK] How was your statement received? 


[Cana] When I presented all these facts, there was utter 
silence. And this was because | came forth with data, 
unlike others who spoke in general terms. | started with 
employment, where there is complete discrimination 
against Albanians, because while one in three Montene- 
grins and one in five Serbs is employed, only one in 13 
Albanians has a job. I also presented official figures to 
the effect that since 1981, more than 500,000 people 
have been subjected to police treatment. This was truly a 
surprise for Prague, as was the fact that our former 
secretary for national defense, Admiral Branko Mamula, 
has officially stated that more than 1,100 young Alba- 
nian soldiers have been sentenced or imprisoned in some 
other way. I noted that there have been 22 cases where 
young Albanians have died during their term of military 
service, although even that does not reflect the real 
number. 


[VJESNIK] To what period of time does that refer? 


[Cana] That refers to the period since 1981. As secretary 
of the Committee for Human Rights in Kosovo, | 
individually verified all these cases through field work. | 
also presented the parallel by which during the era of the 
old Yugoslavia and the dictatorship of the Karadjord- 
jevic dynasty there was not even one known case of an 
Albanian private dying during his military service, and 
that this many fatal incidents were recorded in a Yugo- 
slavia that pretends to be democratic and so on. I have 
verification of all these cases, with first and last names. 
In every case, extremely shabby explanations were pro- 
vided for the cause of death, usually that it was suicide. 
All of them were returned to rela:‘ves in hermetically 
sealed trunks, and the burials took place in the presence 
of the military. It is indicative that the majority of the 
cases relate to people who were at the end of their term 
of military service. 


Without Secession 
[VJESNIK] What else did you talk about in Prague? 


[Cana] I also talked about the general picture of ter- 
rorism. Not only that the police invade homes, but also 
the noted case where special police in full gear invaded 
elementary schools and nurseries under the pretext that 
the children had chocolate. 


The question arises of where in the world this could 
happen; after all, geographically we are part of privi- 
leged, civilized Europe. Those young children were sub- 
jected to trauma that will be hard to overcome, living 
continually in an atmosphere of psychological fear, not 
only about that which they experience personally, but 
also the fear under which their parents live. 


[VJESNIK] As secretary of the Committee for the 
Defense of Human Rights in Kosovo, are you personally 
satisfied with the results of the meeting in Prague? 
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[Cana] Personally, | am very satisfied, because on the 
basis of what I heard in Prague I realized that scarcely 15 
percent of what is actualiy going on in the province is 
known about in the rest of Europe, so that my presenta- 
tion had an enormously informative effect. This was 
reflected by the resolution adopted by the entire gath- 
ering. 


[VJESNIK] What is your assessment of the current 
situation in Kosovo? 


[Cana] | predicted this iype of development of the 
situation because even before I left for Prague, in an 
interview with Radio Zagreb, | talked about how there 
have been, are, and will be demonstrations. The imme- 
diate cause for this is well-known, but that cause is not a 
new one, since you probably know that four or five years 
ago there was mass destruction not only of walls, but also 
of homes in the Kumanova area, where the Albanian 
nationality lives. Macedonian politicians were not satis- 
fied with the demolition of the walls and homes of 
Albanians, but even allowed dogs to be set on some of 
them. | have personally met some of the people from 
these towns in the Kumanova area who were covered 
with scratches because the organs of power set dogs on 
them while their walis were being demolished. Their 
delegations, who presented the incident in Belgrade, 
were ignored and nothing was done. But to get back to 
Kosovo. The case | mentioned was thus an immediate 
cause, but the reasons are much more deeply-rooted. 
One of the most recent reasons was the congress of the 
LCY [League of Communists of Yugoslavia]. While the 
Slovenian delegation walked out of the congress, whil> 
the Croatian delegation to a certain extent adopted a 
vague intermediary position, the Kosovo delegation 
behaved pathetically and miserably. This is in fact 
because it is not a Kosovo delegation. 


Social Element of the Demonstrations 


[ VJESNIK] How many members are there in the Kosovo 
delegation? 


[Cana] I don’t know, because I'm not a member of the 
party. I threw away my party card as an advanced 
university student in Belgrade. And instead of that 
delegation from Kosovo, which pretends to represent the 
people and the grass roots there, taking the podium to 
demand that peace return to Kosovo, to oppose the 
policy of unitarism and chauvinism espoused by Slo- 
bodan Milosevic and the entire Serbian team, which is 
seeking to revive the empire of Czar Stephen Dusan, that 
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miserable delegation is quiet and continues to counte- 
nance that policy. Accordingly, the young progressive 
generation in Kosovo was unable to tolerate that, 
because it has run out of patience. They came together 
because of the Nuredin Nuredinij affair, the behavior of 
this Kosovo delegation at the congress, and the repres- 
sive measures to which there is no end, but also because 
of everything that would have to lead to such a mass 
rally. It is no longer only students. It is actually the 
Albanian working class, there are workers from the 
**Ramiz Sadiku™ combine, which has 7,000 workers, and 
of them more than 5,000 went without income to live on. 
They do not even have bread, and they have nothing else 
to lose. It was in fact they who were at these mass rallies, 
and besides them there were also students and other 
citizens. It is this social stratum that is most threatened. 
I am speaking now as an intellectual, as a scholar. This is 
no longer a national element; it is a social element, 
because the people are at the brink of their existence. 


[VJESNIK] How do you regard the role of the Yugoslav 
democratic public in the current situation in Kosovo? 


[Cana] We continually appeal to the Yugoslav demo- 
cratic public, but we are handicapped. We are deeply 
disappointed with its actions. And given the fact that 
there are numerous alternative parties, movements, and 
organizations in Yugoslavia, we expected that the voice 
of democratic Yugoslavia would be heard after what is 
happening in Kosovo, not on behalf of the Albanians, 
but rather on behalf of democracy in Yugoslavia, which 
includes Kosovo. If Yugoslavia cares to join the civilized 
world, then it is the duty of the democratic public in 
Yugoslavia to condemn this bloodshed before the public 
of Yugoslavia and the world. To me, there is a great deal 
of cynicism at work when Yugoslavia condemns the 
bloodshed in Romania while atrocities are taking place 
inside our country, like the most recent events in Kos- 
ovo, about which there is silence. For me, this is a 
paradox that should worry every person who cares about 
human society—democratization in the true sense of the 
word. 


[VJESNIK] What does ycur committee intend to do 
under these circumstances? 


[Cana] When I return to Pristina, we will hold a meeting 
of the entire committee, which has 32 members. In this 
sense, we must no longer simply issue appeals, because 
that has become utopian; we must make demands. We 
will submit these demands to the highest bodies of 
Yugoslavia and to international public opinion, begin- 
ning with the Helsinki Confederation for Human Rights, 
and I will also do my best to have the question raised 
before the United Nations. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Losses in Krivoy Rog Construction Discussed 


9OECO295C Prague HOSPODARSKE NOVINY 
in Czech 12 Jan 90 p 16 


{Article by Eng Drahomira Dubska, Central Institute of 
National Economic Research, Prague: “Direct Losses 
From the State Budget”’] 


[Excerpts] In the period prior to November 1989, the 
press, for the most pait, carried tendentious contribu- 
tions having to do with the progress of work and prob- 
lems arising in the development of the extraction- 
processing combine in Krivoy Rog Oblast, in which even 
Czechoslovakia is participating. The reality which meant 
direct losses for the Czechoslovak State Budget was 
being suppressed. What are the facts? [passage omitted] 


Contract Signing With Question Marks 


In October 1983, Czechoslovakia signed a multilateral 
agreement regarding the organization of collaboration 
involved in the development of a combine to process 
Oxidized iron quartzites which would replace mined-out 
capacities through the production of pellets. The reason 
for participation in this development? To protect the 
maintenance of appropriate Soviet deliveries at the 
present level—something which was in and of itself 
already in dispute. 


Three years later, at the level of the then deputy minis- 
ters of the appropriate industries, a two-page agreement 
was signed at the time when initial work had already 
begun on the construction project (the concrete founda- 
tions were being poured). Delays in the work on the 
technical design of the combine and the subsequent 
changes made in that work tended to slow down the pace 
of concluding this two-page agreement. According to the 
conditions of the multilateral agreement, it was to be 
signed, at the latest, by June 1984. A two-year delay 
“stretched” the deadlines for construction and was also 
reflected in the volume of budgetary expenditures. 


The calculations of economic efficiency which were 
carried out at the time by the industry and by applied 
research were substantially the same. They anticipated a 
preliminary budget for the construction project of more 
than Kes 15 billion (by including supplemental invest- 
ments, they came up with something more than Kcs 17 
billion). A comparison between these expenditures 
which, according to the original concept, were to be 
expended by Czechoslovakia on this project and the 
value of the ore which would be obtained in return, 
pointed out a difference of Kcs 10 billion which would 
be necessarily covered as excessive costs through subsi- 
dies from the state budget. Such an economic efficiency 
of the Czechoslovak credit participation in the Krivoy 
Rog complex was difficult to accept, particularly in view 
of the fact that construction of the combine for dressing 
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ore is not the sole integrating action in which Czecho- 
slovakia is participating in this and in future five-year 
plans. Nevertheless, the two-page agreement was signed. 


The budgetary costs were reduced to Kcs 10.7 billion, 
following a thorough verification by state experts and by 
the Committee of Popular Control (with the exception of 
40 percent of the costs for machines and machine 
deliveries, including assembly work), and by taking into 
account additional direct subsidies from the state budget 
and interest on foreign exchange credits they now repre- 
sent Kcs 11.4 billion which is a substantial decline over 
the original calculations. Moreover, it is anticipated that 
the trend in further lowering these costs will continue, a 
trend which is influenced by the consequences resulting 
from the required execution of the design documenta- 
tion for the technological part by the Soviet side, by the 
results of the verification of 40 percent of the more 
precisely computed budgetary expenditures involved in 
the delivery of technology according to the finalized 
design documentation, by the lowering of centralized 
expenditures for rendering the productivity of labor 
more precisely as well as by the reflection of the influ- 
ence exerted by the restructuring of wholesale prices as 
of | January 1989 (in conjunction with Government 
Resolution No 121/89). 


What Is the Value of the Project? 


This certainly correct goal can, however, only be consid- 
ered as a partial solution. The reduction of internal 
expenditures as a way of improving the economic effi- 
ciency of Czecioslovakia’s participation in the devel- 
oping project is one side of the coin. The other side is the 
specific requirement to change the method for deter- 
mining the value of integration projects. Methodological 
influences are the decisive criterion in determining the 
efficiency of participation in integration projects. 


An objective basis for judging the value of a project 
would, for example, be the working out of design and 
budgetary documentation in transferable rubles on the 
basis of world prices. However, in the practices in place 
in the socialist countries, the so-called “Berlin” method 
has been in use since the early 1960°s—a method which 
was Originally intended to be used in the construction of 
smaller projects. As a result of this method, it is not 
possible to harmonize the economic interests of all 
participating countries and, for Czechoslovakia, a 
problem arises with respect to determining the economic 
efficiency of the credit portion of the agreement. Czech- 
oslovakia is suffering a loss as a result of this integration 
activity which, together with calculations involved in the 
natural gas campaign, would lead to difficulties in uti- 
lizing the national income during the period through the 
year 2000. 


According to the “Berlin” method, the value of projects 
built by Czechoslovak construction workers is set low (in 
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Soviet rubles) in accordance with Soviet internal stan- 
dards and regulations. These are lower than the Czech- 
oslovak standards because in the USSR, capital expen- 
ditures do not include certain costs. This incompatibility 
among project values plays a decisive role. The differ- 
ence must be covered from the Czechoslovak State 
Budget. 


Following this initial phase, where the value of the 
construction work provided by Czechoslovak suppliers 
is established in Soviet rubles, there follows the transfer 
of material costs to transferable rubles according to the 
election of certain representative merchandise items and 
the determination of the coefficient of the transferable 
ruble in terms of the Soviet ruble (1.36 following com- 
putations prior to the signing of the two-page agree- 
ment). This is how the value of the construction project 
carried out by the Czechoslovak side is approximately 
established; Czechoslovakia made the Soviet side a 
credit loan which will be paid back through deliveries of 
ore. This was the method used to determine the volume 
of Soviet indebtedness in harmony with the “Berlin” 
method, a volume which reached a level of 297 million 
Soviet rubles or 404 million transferable rubles which, at 
the then rate of exchange of Kcs 11.20 per transferable 
ruble, amounted to approximately Kcs 4.5 billion. 


The bilateral agreement was signed under conditions 
under which the preliminary budget was figuring on 
more than Kcs 15 billion invested which were to be 
returned not in their entirety, but only in terms of the 
value of Kcs 4.5 billion worth of iron ore. 


Overall, it is clear that, in the area of wage costs, 
problems of a methodological character arise because 
countries showing low costs in terms of manpower 
expenditures are being advantaged and, in conirast, the 
“Berlin” method disadvantages those countries where 
such expenditures are higher. For us, the surcharge for 
social consumption and accumulation of | 20 percent for 
wage costs calculated on the basis of a coefficient for 
noncommercial wages, as stipulated across the board 
should rather be at a level of 140-150 percent in view of 
the ““more expensive” manpower we provide compared 
to the other participating countries. Not even this influ- 
ence is taken into account by the “Berlin” method. For 
us, it would reflect positively with regard to the level of 
Soviet indebtedness. 


New Methodology and Structural Changes 


Even in the sphere of credit where we are compelled to 
obtain credits in freely convertible currencies under 
world market conditions (at interest rates of more than 
10 percent), this credit is incorporated in the indebted- 
ness of the USSR according to conditions valid in the 
CEMA countries (at interest rates of 2 to 4 percent). A 
certain influence is also exerted by the fact that interest 
is paid on credits after completion of the construction 
project and the fact that interest on the credits 1s not paid 
on a current basis. 
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In comparison with Soviet standards, the quality and 
outfitting of the projects built by Czechoslovak construc- 
tion workers, particularly of apartments and municipal 
facilities, are higher. However, the method utilized 
assigns low values which exist in Soviet standards for 
housing construction to housing units (better quality of 
floor coverings, plumbing cores, etc.). 


Inadequate compensation is also accorded as a result of 
the use of this method to supplemental construction 
costs abroad (transportation of building materials and 
technology, personal transportation, surcharge for 
working under more difficult conditions, surcharge for 
traveling expeses, assurance of catering and housing 
workers, insurance payments for machines and installa- 
tions, etc.). 


A correct orientation regarding the lowering of internal 
costs was reflected in their reduction by approximately 
one-third, so that their comparison with the Soviet 
indebtedness (currently some 569.1 million transferable 
rubles) does not represent Kcs 10 billion of extra costs as 
they did at the time the two-page agreement was con- 
cluded, but “only” represent one-half of that level. In the 
event that by adjusting the “Berlin” method some of its 
evident shortcomings were to be successfully balanced, 
which would lead to increasing the Soviet indebtedness, 
the ratio between Czechoslovak expenditures and the 
value of the iron ore received would also be more 
favorable. 


At the time the two-page agreement was being con- 
cluded, a transferable ruble was being produced not for 
Kes 11.20 in accordance with the valid rate of exchange, 
but for almost Kcs 33. After reducing the internal costs, 
the transferable ruble today is worth about Kcs 20. 
According to the Principles for Czechoslovak Participa- 
tion in the Preparation and Realization of Selected 
Integration Actions Involving CEMA Member Coun- 
tries, which were issued in the middle of 1989, however, 
the economic efficiency of integration activities is to be 
judged not in accordance with equivalent imports, but 
precisely in accordance with the reproduction value of 
the American dollar and the transferable ruble. 


Efforts by the Permanent Commission for Financial and 
Foreign Exchange Questions to alter the “Berlin” 
method are encountering unwillingness on the part of 
countries in whose territories integration actions are 
being developed, in view of the principle of the unani- 
mous decisions made within CEMA. Some partial con- 
cessions deal primarily with adjustments in the nomen- 
clature of representative merchandise selected for 
purposes of recomputing the Soviet ruble into a trans- 
ferable ruble. 


If we speak of intraeconomic connections involved in the 
integration action at Krivoy Rog only with an emphasis 
on the costs incurred by our supplier organizations, it 1s 
necessary to be aware that the connections are broader 
than that. They are tied to the structural changes in the 
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national economy, to the need of the necessity to main- 
tain such high imports of iron ore which could have been 
successfully and gradually reduced on a timely basis by 
intensification measures in the metallurgical industry 
(higher share of metal scrap in steel mills, the timely 
introduction of continuous stee! casting, etc.). 


The economic impact of integration actions is not felt by 
those industries whose input needs are satisfied from 
deliveries resulting from the constructed capacities, but 
are born by the Czechoslovak state. This is reason 
enough for a radical change in the efficiency of Czecho- 
slovak credit participations, not only by reducing the 
internal costs of supplier organizations, but as a result of 
efforts for changing the methodological rules which 
operate within CEMA. This would tend to harmonize 
the economic interests of the countries participating in 
cooperation. 


New Rules for Industrial Reorganization 
Discussed 


90EC0295D Prague HOSPODARSKE NOVINY 
in Czech 12 Jan 90 p 4 


[Article by Eng Jaromir Mat zjka, deputy minister, Sec- 
retariat of the Economic Council of the Government of 
Czechoslovakia: “Rules for Breaking Out Internal Orga- 
nizational Units From State Enterprises—As Approved 
by the Government of Czechoslovakia”’] 


[Text] The Government of Czechoslovakia, at its session 
on 21 December 1989, was highly critical in its evalua- 
tion of the progress of restructuring made in the enter- 
prise sphere insofar as it affects state enterprises during 
1988 through 1989 and expressed its dissatisfaction with 
the excessive concentration and unhealthy monopoliza- 
tion affecting our enterprise base. To remedy these 
errors, Law No 41 3/1989 tasked responsible members of 
the government with the priority amendment of laws 
pertaining to state enterprises, to national economic 
planning, and the law on stock corporations and called 
for the working out of new legal standards to support 
private entrepreneurship. At the same time, and using 
the same resolution, the government approved the rules 
for breaking out organizational units from state enter- 
prises for purposes of establishing additional indepen- 
dent state enterprises which will remain in use until the 
amendments of the above-mentioned laws become effec- 
tive—particularly the law on state enterprises. The text 
of the rules are published below. 


In accordance with Section 31, Paragraph 3, Subpara- 
graph b, of Law No 67/1989 Sb, dealing with national 
economic planning, the Government of Czechoslovakia 
decrees the following exemptions from Sections 5, 14, 
21, 28, 29, 30, and 35 of Law No 88/1988 Sb on state 
enterprises (hereinafter referred to as the “‘law’’): 


1. The separation of an internal organizational unit and 
the establishment of a state enterprise from that same 
unit is based on a proposal which that internal organi- 
zational unit submits to the appropriate founder. 
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2. Priority in separating from current state enterprises is 
granted to former national enterprises, concern enter- 
prises, special-purpose concern organizations and orga- 
nizations deemed to be of equal standing, and spin-off 
plants of industrial enterprises, as well as locally sepa- 
rated plants of state enterprises having their own pro- 
duction, commercial, and other program. 


3. The central organization of the state administration or 
the national committee which are the founders of the 
State enterprise shall separate the internal organizational 
unit from the state enterprise and establish a new state 
enterprise from it, possibly even in conjunction with 
other separated internal organizational units and other 
state enterprises, or they can insert the organizational 
unit into another state enterprise; the existing state 
enterprise from which an internal organizational unit 
has been separated remains operational as a result of the 
breaking out. 


4. The separation of the internal organizational unit 
from a state enterprise and the establishment of a state 
enterprise from this internal organizational unit (or from 
internal organizational units) according to Paragraph 3 
above is accomplished on the basis of a decision made by 
the appropriate founder, to whom Sections 18 and 19 of 
Law No 88/1988 Sb on state enterprises apply. In the 
event the separated internal organizational unit is 
attached to another state enterprise, Sections 18 and 19 
of the law also apply, particularly insofar as filling out 
the articles of incorporation are concerned. 


5. The proposal according to Paragraph | above must be 
approved by the meeting of the work collective of the 
internal organizational unit (or the meeting of delegates), 
where Section 28, Paragraph 2, of the law calls for the 
convening of such a session in the internal organizational 
unit. Approval on the part of management of the state 
enterprise from which the internal organizational unit 1s 
separating for purposes of establishing another state 
enterprise is not required; however, its position must be 
attached to the intentions submitted. 


6. The separation of the internal organizational unit and 
the establishment of a state enterprise from this internal 
organizational unit can be accomplished by the founder 
even without the proposal by the aforementioned 
internal organizational unit (particularly where the 
founder wishes to be supportive of decentralization and 
demonopolization intentions). In such cases, neither the 
approval of the delegates or employees of the collective 
of the internal organizational unit, as outlined in Para- 
graph 5, nor the approval of the managing organs of the 
state enterprise is required. 


7. The provisions of the preceding paragraphs are also 
applicable for the insertion of a separated internal orga- 
nizational unit into another state enterprise. 


8. New elections for director are not called for in the 
state enterprise from which the internal organizational 
unit has been separated or at the enterprise which it has 
joined. 
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9. The replacement of delegates in the delegate assembly 
of the working collective of the enterprise and the 
replacement of members in the council of the worker 
collective of the enterprise, which had been elected by 
working collectives or who were serving as delegates of 
the separated internal organizational unit, is accom- 
plished by holding supplemental elections in a manner to 
be decided by the assembly of the enterprise worker 
collective (or the delegate assembly). Supplemental elec- 
tions for positions in the listed bodies must be carried 
Out within a period of two months after the internal 
Organizational unit has been broken out. 


10. Where the internal organizational unit is attached to 
another state enterprise, supplemental elections to the 
delegate assembly or to the council of the worker collec- 
tive shall be accomplished by a method to be decided by 
the assembly of delegates or the assembly of the worker 
collective of the enterprise and shall be held within a 
period of two months following the attachment. 


11. The state enterprise which arises in accordance with 
these rules 1s subject to the provisions of Section 70 of 
the law on state enterprises. 


12. In separating and transferring the right to manage 
national property from the existing state enterprise to the 
State enterprise established from the internal organiza- 
tional unit, the procedures are outlined in the law on 
state enterprises and in Resolution No 119/1988 Sb on 
handling national property. In accounting and in the 
handling of accounting documents, the procedures to be 
used are outlined in appropriate directives on state 
accounting documents. 


13. If several internal organizational units are to be 
separated from an existing state enterprise for purposes 
of establishing new state enterprises, it is possible to 
accomplish a division of the existing state enterprise 
according to Section 21, Paragraphs | and 2, of Law No 
88/1988 Sb on state enterprises, even without the pro- 
posal of the enterprise or its internal organizational unit 
(Section 20 of the law); the provisions of Paragraph 5, 
Sentence 2, of these regulations are equally applicable. 


14. Every instance of establishing an enterprise in accor- 
dance with these regulations is considered to be a state 
enterprise in accordance with Law No 88/1988 Sb on 
state enterprises. The establishment of enterprises 
according to these regulations does not affect the rights 
of founders to establish new state enterprises even for 
other reasons in accordance with the law on state enter- 
prises. 


15. In cases where the founder rejects the application 
proposing the establishment of a state enterprise in 
accordance with the regulations, the rejection may be 
appealed to the appropriate government. 


16. These regulations become effective on | January 
1990 and can be applied until such times as the law on 
enterprises, the law on stock corporations, and laws to 
support private entrepreneurship are amended. 
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Agricultural Law Changes Discussed by Minister 
YOECO295A Prague ZEMEDELSKE NOVINY in Czech 
25 Jan 90 p Il 


[Interview with Petr Slimak, doctor of jurisprudence, 
director of the Legislative and Legal Department of the 
Federal Ministry of Agriculture and Nutrition, by Kate- 
rina Sladkov, doctor of jurisprudence; place and date not 


had 


given: “Is the Owner Actually To Be the Owner?” ] 


[Text] The entire sector of agriculture will have to react 
extremely rapidly to political and social changes. 
Because the direction and scope of these changes will 
undoubtediy be determined by law, we asked Petr Sli- 
mak, doctor of jurisprudence, director of the Legislative 
and Legal Department of the Federal Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Nutrition, to answer what in our opinion are 
some very topical questions. 


[ZEMEDELSKE NOVINY] To which laws will the new 
situation apply and to what extent? 


{Slimak] In contrast to the so-called restructuring, the 
radical economic reform requires a deep change in the 
laws. In the first phase, it will app!y primarily to the law 
on agricultural cooperatives and the law on the use of 
land and other agricultural property in support of pro- 
duction. 


Currently, the first proposal of an amended law on the 
agricultural cooperative movement has been worked out. 
The team which worked on creating the proposal was 
made up of a narrow group of specialists from the 
Federal Ministry of Agriculture and Nutrition and the 
proposal has thus far not been discussed with any official 
organization. So that the opinions which I shall venture 
here represent only the positions of this group. In the 
subsequent legislative process, many changes could 
occur. 


[ZEMEDELSKE NOVINY] Nevertheless, we would be 
interested in learning which provisions you propose be 
changed or possibly augmented. 


[Slimak] A fundamental shift should occur, particularly 
with regard to outlining the entrepreneurial activities of 
the cooperative, safeguarding the rights of the minority 
in dividing the cooperative, with respect to the possi- 
bility of the establishment of cooperatives even other 
than agricultural cooperatives—particularly those 
involving self-help, the creation of space for funda- 
mental interest groupings, for example, grain coopera- 
tives, hop cooperatives, flax cooperatives, etc. 


An independent question is the problem of the Associa- 
tion of Cooperative Farmers, which we propose be 
solved in conjunction with the prepared law on associa- 
tions—in other words, essentially in line with the prin- 
ciple of voluntary individual membership. In my 
opinion, this would create the necessary counterforce to 
the economic management of a cooperative. 
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[ZEMEDELSKE NOVINY] How does the proposa! 
handle the rights of individual members of unified 
agricultural cooperatives [JZD]? 


[Slimak] The fundamental principle—in other words. 
the principle of voluntary membership—is very clearly 
expressed here. If a member leaves the cooperative, 
then, in addition to his existing claims, he also has the 
right to remove [from the cooperative] the land he 
contributed. This right is so constituted that it is 
enjoyed by any landowner—even by a nonmember of a 
cooperative. A condition is, however, that the land can 
be removed only for agricultural use. In this legal 
construction, we are starting from the law on pro- 
tecting the agricultural land inventory which states that 
agricultural land may not be utilized in any way other 
than for agricultural purposes, as long as a state organ 
does not render a decision regarding its use for other 
purposes. I would remind you that we are not counting 
on the fact that a group of land renters might come into 
existence in Czechoslovakia—this means that rent 
would be paid for land as a means of production. 


[ZEMEDELSKE NOVINY] Some time ago, there was a 
great amount of polemic surrounding the passage of a 
valid law on the agricultural cooperative movement 
which amends the system of elections at JZD’s. Specifi- 
cally | have in mind the necessity for a two-thirds 
majority vote to elect a cooperative official or to adopt 
any kind of decision by the membership meeting. Does 
the proposal anticipate a change in this regard? 


[Slimak] In my opinion, it is impermissible within the 
JZD from the standpoint of the development of 
democracy to create a mechanism which would make it 
possible to prosecute the subjective interests of a 
minority. This would likely be the case if we returned 
to the principle that only a simple majority would be 
required to adopt a decision. | can document the 
reasons for this position using a simple example. A 
cooperative has 100 members, at least 51 members are 
Supposed to be present at the membership meeting in 
order to have a quorum. Upon the expiration of the 
waiting period—in other words, after | hour has 
passed—the presence of one-third of the members is 
sufficient for a quorum, in other words. in the given 
instance, 34 cooperative members. Given such a situ- 
ation and based on the principle that a simple majority 
could decide regarding what are frequently vitally 
important questions for the whole cooperative, a mere 
18 members of the cooperative out of 100 could 
decide. These circumstances are Clearly not taken into 
account by those who are calling for a change in the law 
today, just as they did in the past. 


[ZEMEDELSKE NOVINY] Let us now look at the 
second regulation of which you spoke. This involves the 
law on land use and the law on other agricultural 
property which virtually eliminates the rights of a land- 
owner who is not a member of a cooperative. 
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[Slimak] If the proposed concept for land utilization is 
accepted as part of the law on the agricultural cooper- 
alive movement, then the same principles must be 
used to adjusi the law on utilizing relationships. It is 
primarily necessary to rescind the right of the okres 
national committee to allocate land which is privately 
owned for utilization by socialist organizations. This 
applies also to other agricultural property owned by 
cilizens—in other words, economic holdings and, as 
had been the case in the past—even dwelling buildings. 
This question could be solved. in my Opinion, for 
example, on a contractual basis. 


In part, but far from consistently, valid Law No 95 from 
1988 Sb is applicable in the protection of ownership 
rights. 


[ZEMEDELSKE NOVINY] In previous years, extremely 
forcible methods were applied against farmers who were 
operating independently. On the basis of special-purpose 
laws, they were deprived of the right to their own 
property and, in not a few cases, this incursion was 
accompanied also by forcible eviction and other perse- 
cution measures. 


[Slimak] Here, we are already breaking new ground. If | 
could voice my subjective opinion, these questions will 
have to be solved through the medium of a rehabilitation 
law. From the legal standpoint, this is a matter of the 
many claims by citizens having been nullified by the 
passage of time so that these wrongdoings can only be 
redressed by a special regulation. 


[ZEMEDELSKE NOVINY] In this connection. are the 
property claims of citizens being considered? | am con- 
cerned about the not so isolated cases in which a socialist 
Organization used real property—in other words. build- 
ings—belonging to citizens, failed to maintain them. did 
not repair them, and today, such a building is either 
largely or completely devastated. 


[Slimak] As far as cases which would be subject to the 
above-mentioned rehabilitation law are concerned, it is 
that law that should outline the condition for restitution. 
However, | would somewhat expand on your question. 
This should not be only a matter of property claims, but 
should involve the rehabilitation of the farmer himself— 
in all its connections. 


I personally believe that as far as property is concerned 
there should be restitution, in other words. real property 
should be returned in the same state in which it was 
taken over. 


Consumer Purchasing Power Examined 
YOECO29SB Prague HOSPODARSKE NOVINY 
in Czech 5 Jan 90 p 3 


[Article by Eng Milan Bouchal, State Planning Commis- 
sion: “On the Problem of the Population’s Purchasing 
Power—How Much Money in the Purse”’] 
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{Excerpt} Under our conditions, cash in the hands of the 
population represents only a small portion of the overall 
deferred purchasing power (currently some 16 percent). 
The greater portion of this purchasing power is in the 
form of savings—in passbooks, in current accounts, in 
savings accounts, and in life insurance and retirement 
accounts. Nevertheless, money in circulation, in and of 
itself. its status and development, reacting vitally to 
internal and external impulses, reflects the events and 
processes which are ongoing in the national economy in 
a plastic manner. 


Ready money in the hands of the populace is a Compo- 
nent of the overall volume of money in circulation, that 
is to say, of money actually circulating within the 
national economy. A relatively small portion of money 
in circulation (not quite 10 percent) is concentrated in 
the network of cash in circulation; that is to say, it is 
located particularly in the cash registers of stores, post 
offices. banks. or other enterprises and institutions. 
Therefore. to the extent to which we speak of ready 
money in the hands of the population, we are referring to 
money in circulation, but, at the same time, we are 
concerned with the fact that both concepts are not 
qualitatively identical. It is only in this knowledge—in 
view of the weight distribution of the entire structure of 
money in circulation—that we can, in some instances, 
establish an identity between the concept of “ready 
money in the hands of the populace” and the concept 
“money in circulation” in a permissible abstraction. 


From the standpoint of economic evaluation, it is gen- 
erally possible to proceed on the basis of the principle 
that only as much cash should be in the ready money 
circulation system as is essential to assure the smooth 
servicing of the purchasing power turnover in such a way 
that. on the one hand, its absolute shortage or erroneous 
value structure should not act as a brake on the smooth 
transition of goods from production through the trade 
sector into consumption. On the other hand, however, 
the point is to ensure that its surplus not create pools of 
immovable cash deposits, possible unrestrained infla- 
tionary pressures resulting from the preponderance of 
demand over supplies. 


At that. the absolute magnitude of ready money and its 
exchange only have a partial capability to tell the story. 
In this regard, a synthetic indicator is the indicator of 
ready cash turnaround. From the economic standpoint, 
it will be equally important to accelerate the turnaround 
time for material supplies as well as for monetary sup- 
plies. However, without identifying the deeper connec- 
tions involved, it need not be generally true that a shorter 
turnaround time must be the exclusive result of favor- 
able developments and, to the contrary, that a longer 
turnaround time is exclusively a negative phenomenon. 
(A significant national economic connection can be seen, 
for example, in the mutual relationship and in the 
dynamics of cash turnaround time and in the turnaround 
time for material supplies in the entire national 
economy. Stagnation in cash turnaround indicates—and 
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is generally accompanied by—stagnation in supply turn- 
around since, to put it briefly, money was placed into 
circulation, but was not covered by goods or, possibly, 
goods were produced in which the customer has no 
interest. However, this problem pertains to all money in 
the national economy, whether it is in the form of ready 
cash or not and irrespective of whether it is in the hands 
of the populace or in the hands of organizations or the 
state itself—and is thus outside the more narrow intent 
of this article.) 


If we. therefore, stay with the turnaround of money on 
the internal market in relationship to the populace, its 
slowdown signifies, on the one hand, a growth in the 
uncovered net demand, but, at the same time, this tends 
to provide proof of the unsuitable magnitude and struc- 
ture of inventories in internal trade. In this regard, then, 
a comparison between the development of the turn- 
around of money in circulation with the development of 
the turnaround of inventories in state and cooperative 
retail trade, does have the ability to tell the story. 


Past Development 


Toward the end of last year, the total monetary supply of 
the population was approaching the limit of Kes 384 
billion. Of this volume, Kes 278 billion were deposited 
in passbooks issued by financial institutions, Kcs 60 
billion (some 15.6 percent) were held by the populace in 
its hands in the form of ready money. The remainder iS 
in the form of life insurance and retirement income 
insurance reserves. In addition, there also exist so-called 
foreign exchange and TUZEX accounts of the popula- 
tion and TUZEX vouchers are in circulation. Toward 
the end of last year, approximately 120,000 foreign 
exchange accounts held by the population contained 
more than Kcs 1.6 billion foreign exchange, approxi- 
mately 130,000 TUZEX accounts had deposits of more 
than Kes 1.5 billion, and approximately Kes 300 million 
worth of TUZEX coupons were in circulation. 


Ready money in the hands of the populace fulfills 
specific functions and it is, therefore, natural for it to 
also have its independent development which can be 
briefly characterized as follows for the years 1954- 
1989—in other words, over the past 35 years. 





Share in Overall 
Savings, % 


Year Status as of 31 
December 
(in billion Kes) 
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1964 
1974 
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* Anticipated actual status. 





By the end of 1954—shortly after the currency reform— 
ready money in the hands of the populace accounted for 
53.6 percent of overall savings, this means that ready 
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money was higher than savings deposits. This ratio 
underwent specific changes, particularly by 1974, in 
favor of passbook savings. This is evident from the fact 
that in 1964, even after the volume of ready money 
increased by 67 percent, the share of this money in 
overall deferred purchasing power nevertheless declined 
by approximately 32 points. In the subsequent decade 
(by the year 1974), the share of ready money again 
declined, although this time the decline was only by 5.4 
percent. It is currently hovering about this limit. 


The :ndependent development of the individual compo- 
nents of deferred purchasing power was influenced by 
the fact that, in terms of savings deposits, the volume of 
such deposits, which was reduced virtually to zero by the 
monetary reform, is growing to a level in a goal-oriented 
manner, according to its needs and possibilities. The 
minimal technically essential volume of ready money, 
necessary to accomplish essential purchases and to make 
essential payments had an express priority in the begin- 
ning following the monetary reform. The amount of 
ready money in the hands of the populace could not 
decline beneath this essential limit and, for that reason, 
remained at a relatively high level at the base. 


In its own interest, the populace had to primarily main- 
tain a necessary volume of ready cash which, in the 
beginning, was possible only at the expense of savings 
deposits in addition to limiting consumption. That is 
why the situation in this regard was also quite tense 
which is confirmed by the development of the turn- 
around of money in circulation in a matter of days. In 
1954, the average turnaround time for money in circu- 
lation was only 16 days. In view of the fact that, at that 
time, the decisive component of monetary receipts on 
the part of the population was derived from wages, 
which were paid twice a month (a down payment and a 
final accounting)}—in other words, virtually once every 
15 days—this meant that the population essential lived 
not only without savings deposits, but practically even 
without any ready cash reserves. In 1959, the ready 
money turnaround was extended by 3 days to 19 days 
and continued to be extended over succeeding years. 
This year, it will most likely reach 33 days; this means 
that this year each koruna will actually undergo 12 
turnovers or, in other words, it will change ownership on 
an average of 12 times per year. 


At the same time as the money in circulation turnover 
slowed down, so did the efficiency of utilizing material 
supplies. If, over the past 15 years (from 1974), the 
turnaround of money in circulation was slowed down by 
13 days, the turnaround of material supplies in industry 
and in construction industry slowed by 11.4 days over 
the same period. 


Determining Factors 


The extent of ready money in circulation is objectively 
and technically given by the overall volume of utilized 
cash in the period under consideration, divided by the 
number of its turnovers. From this, it can be seen that it 
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is objectively a matter of how much merchandise and at 
what prices is sold on the domestic market, but also how 
smooth, continuous, and speedy is the turnover of 
money in circulation, since the same volume of sales can 
be accomplished given a higher or lower volume of 
money in circulation. The subjective factor here is the 
predominating evaluation of the situation in the 
domestic market made by the population and the 
changes in that market. 


It is natural that, following the currency reform, which 
involved the liquidation of devalued currency, it was a 
long time before the pipelines of monetary circulation 
reached their normal levels. Views as to when this point 
was reached vary, but if we assume that the share of 
money in circulation inherent in deferred purchasing 
power became stabilized after 1964, then we can assume 
that this stage required approximately 10 years to 
achieve. To speed up the turnaround of money in 
circulation by approximately one-fourth, that 1s to say, 
by 8 days, would have meant the lowering of the volume 
of ready money by approximately Kcs 15 billion while 
retaining the overall magnitude of ready money turn- 
over. And not even this consideration necessarily had to 
be correct without clarifying addiiional undoubted influ- 
ences and connections which could influence the volume 
of ready money in the hands of the population. 


In the first place, the volume of necessary ready money 1s 
influenced by the techniques involved in making pay- 
ments, by the periodicity of wage payment deadlines, 
and by the payment rules which are applicable to the 
handling of cash. In this connection, it is possible to state 
that the techniques of paying during the period under 
consideration did not undergo any substantial changes. 
The decisive volume of purchases of goods on the 
domestic market and expenditures by the population for 
services, continued to be paid for in ready money under 
the “hand-to-hand” system. 


A certain development of cashless payment through the 
means of checks and money orders from so-called inter- 
est-bearing savings accounts maintained at state savings 
banks, has resulted, particularly of late, in a partial 
conservation pertaining to the use of ready money in 
circulation. This system exerted an influence, particu- 
larly in the sphere of paying for periodically recurring 
and even one-time payments, upon the extent of cash 
payments based on postal money orders. However, the 
method of paying by check has not yet passed the trial 
stage and has therefore not even been able to reduce the 
use of ready cash. In future years, a more express 
orientation toward the deeper utilization of more pro- 
gressive methods, particularly those resulting from the 
introduction of so-called payment cards, will mean that 
there is a hopeful future. At the same time, however, the 
utilization of these instruments will be eradicating 
today’s boundaries between classical savings deposits as 
we know them and money in circulation. 
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If we speak of ready money in the hands of the popula- 
tion, then the actual volume of this substantial compo- 
nent of the total money in circulation is determined by 
the decisions of individual citizens who determine for 
themselves how much of their monetary income they 
shall retain in the form of ready money and how they will 
spend it (this is understood to be ready money in excess 
of that which is considered to be technically essential for 
the needs of the population). 


For purposes of completeness, it is necessary to add that 
that portion of money in circulation which is concen- 
trated in the monetary circulatory network (that is to say, 
in the cash registers of institutions) is restricted by 
so-called cash register limitations on ready money and 
its handling is controlled by precise regulations (for 
example, there are deadlines for making payments based 
on Sales, there are restrictions for socialist sector pur- 
chases for cash in the domestic trade network, there are 
regulations for paying wages to the populace in ready 
money, etc.). The ready money circulation in the insti- 
tutional sphere and in the sphere of the population are, 
thus, separate from each other. 


Slowing Down the Turnover of Ready Money 


In the last 25 years (since 1964), turnaround has slowed 
by 18 days. In evaluating this phenomenon, it is neces- 
Sary to take into account the situation which existed at 
the time with which we tend to compare the current 
status. This means taking into account a status involving 
a relatively low standard of living in which the popula- 
tion found itself some 25 years ago. From the standpoint 
of the progress made regarding the turnover in the 
money in circulation, that status can be characterized by 
applying the saying “from hand to mouth” or “from 
payday to payday.” The gradual growth of monetary 
income, the standard of living, and the domestic markei 
had to have not only linear consequences, but also had to 
result in the progressive growth of ready money. 


Another aspect which objectively influenced the progres- 
sive growth of ready money in the hands of the popula- 
tion was the express growth of personal ownership 
regarding property and the substantial growth of its 
technical level and complexity. Perhaps this influence 
can best be demonstrated using the example of the rapid 
development of automobile travel, which particularly 
characterized the period under examination. The opera- 
tion and use of the personal automobile urgently require 
its Operator to constantly have on hand a far larger 
volume of cash than previously. Every motorist can 
confirm this fact based on his personal experiences. At 
the same time, it is necessary to consider also the 
development of automobile prices, prices of spare parts, 
prices of gasoline, oil, etc. However, the same situation 
applies to every new technical instrument in our house- 
holds (robots, automatic washing machines, electronic 
cameras, personal computers, video recorders, etc.). The 
development of the so-called second home (small 
country cottages or weekend huts), horticulture, animal 
husbandry, etc., exerts the same effect with respect to a 
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portion of the populace, as does the development of 
home recreation and foreign tourism, which is satisfied 
perhaps with a few excursions during the course of a year 
for the other part of the population; the same effect is 
being felt in recent times by the influence of the devel- 
opment of private initiative in the area of small entre- 
preneurship. 


Despite all of these influences, however, it is obvious 
that the population holds a portion of the ready money 
in its hands in connection with the imbalance in the 
supply and demand which exists in the domestic market. 
In this direction, it is particularly the distribution prob- 
lems which exert a negative influence when the pur- 
chaser frequently has on hand large amounts of cash just 
in case the desired merchandise appears on the market. 
The extent of this economically undesirable volume of 
cash cannot be quantified exactly, but, in my opinion, it 
can be estimated as being on the order of Kcs | billion. 
[passage omitted] 


GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


Livestock Overproduction Contaminates Local 
Environment 


90GE0004A Hamburg DIE ZEIT in German 
9 Mar 90 pp 37-38 


[Article by Dirk Kurbjuweit: “A Snootful: In East Thu- 
ringia the Citizens Struggle Against Liquid Manure from 
175.000 Pigs”’] 


[Text] Formerly, Weira could not be seen from 
Quaschwitz. Now, however, Dieter Jeskea [name has 
been changed] stands on the highway and points with 
outstretched arm toward the north to where a church 
steeple rises from behind a hill between two clumps of 
trees. Some 10 years ago the spruces still grew thick and 
tall here. Now there are large gaps in the forest and many 
trees are scrawny and without needles. “The pigs destroy 
everything” Jeske says and shakes his head as if in 
disbelief—as if he cannot get used to the fact that one 
can now see as far as Weira. 


Asa matter of fact, pigs have destroyed this countryside. 
For between the villages of Quaschwitz and Weira is 
located the VEB [state enterprise] Neustadt/Orla Hog 
Breeding and Fattening Installion (SZM), in the build- 
ings of which there is room for 175,000 hogs— 
175,.000—That is the number of residents that Herne 
has. West German feedlots do not even reach one-tenth 
this size. 


Considering its size, it could even be an automobile 
factory. Some |7 sheds up to 300 meters in length stretch 
over an area 80 hectares in size which is still marked on 
the maps as the Weira Forest. The smokestack of the 
heating plant located in the center of the operation is 106 
meters tall. Floodlight masts, piles of coal, liquid manure 
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basins 30 meters in diameter, whole batteries of glis- 
tening metal feed silos—practical socialist giantism ran 
riot here with fateful consequences for an entire district. 


Dieter Jeske, who has six pigs of his own, sniffs the air. 
“Do you smell it?” he asks. The sharp odor of ammonia 
and hydrogen sulphide wafts over from the SZM. Simply 
put: It stinks of liquid manure—and powerfully. Plants 
tolerate it less well than people and that is why the hog 
installation is located in the middle of a desert. Nothing 
grows around it anymore: Brown soil, dead underbrush, 
fallen trees. There, where at several hundred meters 
distance the woods begin, the first tree rows are yellow 
and bare. When they fall, the next still-green spruce trees 
stand defenseless in the liquid manure-polluted wind. 
This landscape is being gradually defecated to death. 


The people suffer as well. Dieier Jeske, a son of the soil 
with knitted jacket and brown wool cap, can no longer 
feel comfortable in his own native region. The SED 
[Socialist Unity Party of Germany] took from him, the 
scion of a peasant family, his fields. The SZM has been 
destroying his woods and ponds since 1978. Thus, just 
last November Jeske fished 500 kg of dead carp out of his 
ponds which are located right next to the hog installa- 
tion. There are no compensatory payments for damages, 
and certainly not for the lost pleasures of a walk from 
Quaschwitz to Weira—something no one can enjoy any 
more. 


Not until you take a drive around the area in the 
Wartburg car owned by Gerhard Guenther, who wants to 
fight until the SZM shuts down, do you realize just how 
destructive the effect of the flood of liquid manure is. 
The car has barely left the ugly installation behind when 
the area becomes more attractive. Its praises are sung as 
the land of a thousand ponds, but 15 of them—they form 
a small lake district—are filled with a strange liquid. It is 
brown and there is white foam along the shores. When 
we get out of the Wartburg, the smell of liquid manure 
assails the nose even more acridly than at the hog 
installation. 


Every year 175,000 pigs produce 1.1 million cubic 
meters of raw manure. This contains 3,500 tons of 
nitrogen which, when released, forms the compounds 
ammonia and nitrate; in large concentrations, both 
damage the environment. A good 400,000 cubic meters 
of the manure is treated and discharged into the Saale 
River. The three-stage purifying system is overwhelmed 
by the enormous volumes, however, and the purified 
water that is eventually discharged into the ponds for 
temporary holding is not as clean as intended. The ponds 
are more or less diluted lakes of liquid manure. Here too, 
the ammonia has destroyed the trees. Some 28 hectares 
of farm land are no longer good for anything—scorched 
earth. With venomous irony this patch of ground is 
referred to as “Afghanistan.” The wind whistles rest- 
lessly over the desolate plain that formerly was one big 
forest. 
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On the edge of the stinking lake district is a small 
settlement: A tiny mill, a sawmill, four households. To 
the eye, this is a very pleasant spot, but as far as the nose 
is concerned, life here must be agony. It is “bad, bad” 
says Erna Schneider, 76, who with headscarf and apron 
looks like a farm woman but cannot have been one for a 
long time. Time and again she finds that there is no 
getting away from the stench. It penetrates her comfort- 
able kichen-living room, gets into the wash hanging on 
the line, and deposits itself on the skin. Especially in the 
summer when it is hot and muggy Erna Schneider must 
have the feeling of living in a pigsty herself. Although the 
SZM offered her other quarters as compensation, she 
will stay—too strongly attached to the spot to be able to 
leave now. On the other hand, the Bernd family who 
lives next door is capitulating and moving away. The 
Purfuerst family is still fighting for appropriate compen- 
sation for their house and farm. 


Altogether, depending on wind direction, several thou- 
sand people’s daily lives are made miserable by the 
stench of the liquid manure. Sometimes it 1s Volkmanns- 
dorf’s turn, sometimes Knau’s, sometimes Schoendorf’s, 
and then again Plothen’s. The residents of Plothen are 
doubly plagued by the liquid manure: Since the village is 
not yet hooked up to a municipal water system, the 
residents have to live with too much nitrate in the 
drinking water from their own wells. Families with small 
children are therefore provided with seltzerwater. But 
there is no substitute for the air and that particularly 
alarms parents. Studies have shown that ammonia is 
hard on the bronchial tubes. Katrin Koch from Knau 
knows that only too well from personal experience: She 
coughs, her husband coughs, and her child coughs. And 
they have rashes as well—but not for much longer, for 
ihe Kochs are already packing their bags to say goodbye 
to this area forever. 


Always and again the liquid manure. The Wartburg does 
not go a kilometer without Guenther pointing out some- 
thing that has to do with hog excrement. Sometimes it is 
a tractor that is towing a liquid manure trailer, some- 
times it is a gigantic irrigation installation in a field. 
Since they do not know what to do with the volumes of 
liquid manure, 680 hectares of farm land are fertilized 
each year with 600,000 cubic meters of it—at least six 
times as much as is usual. The result of this is that the 
fodder crops that are cultivated here have a nitrate 
content up to three times higher than normal. The cows, 
therefore, receive too much urea, as the vetrinarian of 
the local agricultural cooperative discovered. And that 
harms the milk. There is probably too much zinc in the 
soil as well and new soil tests are supposed to check this. 
It is a result of the grates that the pigs stand on. 


With the Wartburg you can travel 10 km in all directions 
and still encounter villages whose residents complain of 
the liquid manure. Their misery cannot always be 
expressed in numbers since ammonia concentration 
measurements are lacking or come from the SZM. Abso- 
lutely indisputable, on the other hand, is the balance 
sheet concerning forest damage in 1987, which shows 
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that almost 600 hectares of forest are dead and 1,800 
hectares damaged. Today the area is probably larger. 


While the strain on the environment in an industrial city 
such as Bitterfeld is probably greater, the people in 
Quaschwitz and environs are particularly affected by the 
disgusting feeling of drowning in—of all things—hog 
manure. That is the reason why a man like Gerhard 
Guenther is resisting so furiously. As an agricultural 
college graduate, he is the expert in the Knau citizens’ 
movement. Guenther also gets support especially from 
the courageous pastors of this region—for example from 
Klaus Herden of Schoendorf and Peter Taeger of Knau, 
who years ago had expressed their displeasure over the 
SZM even though it brought the Stasi [former East 
German State Security Service] to their door. They never 
achieved anything, but now, after the fall of the SED 
regime, they see their opportunity and straightaway want 
the whole objective: the closing of the SZM by 31 
December of this year. The citizens’ movements, which 
in the meantime have grown to four, have organized two 
demonstrations involving several thousand participants. 
“You swine” is more than ever the worst insult in this 
region. 


Even though the pigs in the SZM have caused the whole 
misfortune by their digestive processes, they are the most 
unfortunate participants in this catastrophe, for they 
cannot possibly be as contented as their fellows in Dieter 
Jeske’s pigsty, where four piglets are romping through 
the straw and next door two boars raise their snouts over 
the lattice with an interested air. When the weather gets 
nicer, they will be allowed to go out into the farmyard 
and garden. 


How different things are for the hogs at the SZM. There 
is no straw—the hogs stands on grates so that their 
manure falls directly into the drain. The fattening pigs 
crowd together five and six to about 10 square meters, 
the gilts lie in narrow pens with 55 cm of “room to 
move,” while in the store pig building two rows of pens 
are stacked one on the other. Pale neon lights instead of 
daylight, dry-as-dust air, a nauseating stench, oppressive 
heat, and sometimes an ear-splitting clamor from thou- 
sands of hungry maws. Dead pigs lie in the passageways, 
swelled up like ballons. To be sure, the pigs in West 
German fattening installations can hardly feel any 
better, but everything here seems more cruel because of 
the sheer scale of things. 


Dieter Jeske’s son worked for five years at the SZM and 
relates things at the kitchen table which take away the 
appetite for supper: He often saw how the hogs stood in 
manure up to their bellies because it could not drain off. 
Hogs die daily of disease and injury; in the store pig 
building the loss rate is currently 13.5 percent. Not all 
the carcasses are found right away. They rot in the pens. 
Formalin, which is suspected of causing cancer, is used 
for cleaning. Salmonella diseases rage through the sheds. 
Many a worker brutally struck out at the hogs because he 
was no longer able to see them as living things. But things 
are poor for the people here as well. The air in the 
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buildings is saturated with ammonia and it stresses the 
bronchial tubes so much that Klaus Jeske “gave the dogs 
a run for their money at barking” during the night. Now 
he is able to sleep through the night again because he quit 
in November to become a vehicle driver. The rate of 
labor turnover is tremendously high overall. 


Hogs that grow up in the SZM cannot possibly put on 
even halfway tasty meat. Jeske once bought two store 
pigs from the factory in order to further fatten them up 
in his own barn. “When you took ahold of them this 
way” he said and made as if he were holding a pig by the 
sides, “the flesh felt all flabby and the skin was strangely 
loose.” The chops were tasteless and most were given to 
the dog. 


Everything about this affair is highly unappetizing, 
something that does not seem to at all bother Ronald 
Petzold, the SZM’s business manager. Seeing him sitting 
in his office, for the most part smiling and fending off all 
complaints, one gets the impression that the man is not 
likely to succeed in taking leave of SED giantism. None- 
theless, Petzold plans to reduce operations to 110,000 
hogs. There are also negotiations under way with MBB 
(Messerschmidi-Buelkow-Blohm) regarding a modern 
manure treatment plant. 


The citizens’ movements do not want to hear of it. The 
people are sick of manure—whether treated or not, 
whether from 110,000 or 175,000 pigs. The SZM, they 
argue, can go ahead and disappear since the GDR 1s well 
supplied with pork—per capita consumption is two 
kilograms higher than in the Federa! Republic. The 
exports to their German neighbors and to other Western 
countries—some | 3,000 tons altogether—are subsidized 
deals since expensive feed grain has to be imported in 
return, and therefore, so goes another argument, they can 
do without meat a la Quaschwitz in the Federal 
Republic. 


But in the new housing section of Knau, where many 
SZM employees live, they are worried. There are 800 
jobs at stake and alternatives are not in sight. All around 
they will be earning good money from tourism, but 
Quaschwitz and environs will be left out of that because 
who would want to take a walk through a forest that is 
damaged by liquid manure? Thus, the SZM has even 
destroyed the future of this region. ““They are just swine” 
says Guenther in a fit of rage—and he means the 
politicians and managers who are responsible for it. 


Official Interviewed on Increasing Unemployment 


QOEGO198A Neubrandenburg FREIE ERDE in German 
9 Feb 90 p 4 


[Interview with Hans-Joachim Hinrichsen, member of 
the Council for Labor and Wages by Hans-Juergen 
Schma; date and place not given: “Out of Work But Not 
Unemployed?” 
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[Text] Berlin, 11 Feb—Approximately 111,000 GDR 
workers have been released from their former employ- 
ment as the result of structural changes and rationaliza- 
tion measures, or are leaving their employment. This 
figure contrasts with 170,000 openings reported to the 
employment offices. Some 60,000 workers have already 
found new work. 


[FREIE ERDE] Herr Hinrichsen, how long have you 
been in office? 


[Hinrichsenj Since 1976. 


[FREIE ERDE] At that time did you think that you 
would have to deal with the unemployed? 


{[Hinrichsen] We are not going to talk about them now, 
because there has not been a category for the unem- 
ploved in the GDR for more than 30 years. And we do 
not have one today. 


{[FREIE ERDE] So what you are saying is that what was 
not supposed to exist was not allowed to exist. But it does 
not matter what you call it, someone without work is 
unemployed in my eyes. How many are there in the 
bezirk? 


{Hinrichsen] As of 2 February, 822. Of that number, 350 
left their jobs of their own accord. I must stress that we 
only register those citizens who come directly to our 
offices, who want information about available positions, 
who are seeking our advice. In this way we were able to 
refer 195 workers elsewhere. 


[FREIE ERDE} Quite different numbers are being pub- 
licly quoted. In the city of Neubrandenburg alone there is 
talk of 1,400 to 1,500. Are you unaware of this? 


{Hinrichsen] From the information available to us I can 
say that there be will soon be approximately an addi- 
tional 2,600 in the bezirk. In their case there are different 
deadlines for solving the employment relationship. Some 
will have to accept their dismissal in four weeks, others 
in eight weeks or at the end of three months. 


{[FREIE ERDE] Which vocational groups have been 
particularly affected? 


{Hinrichsen] Some are the result of the dissolution of the 
Office for National Security and of social organizations 
that are being forced to reduce their personel. The first 
structural changes in factories are also making them- 
selves felt. About 70 percent of them are university and 
technical school cadres, and it is difficult to relocate 
them because of the orientation of their training. 


[FREIE ERDE] Do you have an accurate listing of the 
jobs available? 


{Hinrichsen] We have been quoted the figure of 6,250. 
But I am fairly certain that many plants are underesti- 
mating the numbers in this area. 


[FREIE ERDE] What would the plant gain from that? 
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[Hinrichsen] Well, in the case of structural changes, there 
are Opportunities to have new positions made available 
in the plant for their own workers. Of course, this makes 
it more difficult to develop employment and retraining 
programs. 


[FREIE ERDE] On the subject of retraining, certifica- 
tion—these are important questions, trusting the unem- 
ployed with other forms of work, especially if they are 
important from an economic standpoint. Are appear- 
ances deceptive, or is your institution not very much in 
evidence? 


[Hinrichsen] You cannot put the question in that way, 
since we have not borne the responsibility for that until 
now. We go into action when it is necessary to coordinate 
specific educational opportunities—a committee has 
now been formed to do this—because not every plant has 
the appropriate institutions available. Basically the situ- 
ation is this: Anyone letting an employee go has to assist 
him in the search for new employment. Anyone who 
wants to hire an employee bears the responsibility for his 
being certified. If it is absolutely necessary in the future, 
the state will assume the costs beforehand if additional 
training is required. 


{[FREIE ERDE] Nevertheless, | am not completely satis- 
fied with that answer. What is happening currently in 
this respect in concrete terms? 


{Hinrichsen] At its works school the housing construc- 
tion combine has started to certify employees for some 
specific construction jobs. In the area of commerce and 
supply this is being done for chefs, waiters, and kitchen 
help, in transportation for auto mechanics, professional 
drivers, and painters, and in health for nursing. A great 
deal more should be done in trades and businesses and 
for tourism, because there are many things confronting 
us that we cannot even anticipate. 


[FREIE ERDE] The unemployment rate is certainly 
different, depending on the region. Would it not be 
better to tell someone who is unemployed about a 
position outside his residential area rather than for him 
to be without work? 


{Hinrichsen] Ask him. First, the worker would have to be 
considered capable of performing the work, and this 
concept has not yet been defined. But that is only a 
question of time, just like the legal foundation for 
guaranteeing unemployment assistance. Second, many 
men and women are not mobile enough to be able to 
travel to another work site, either with their own or with 
public transportation. And who would be prepared to 
move, if he has a nice house, a garden and a garage. 
Perhaps a lot of young people would, but what about an 
older person? You can see that we are always dealing 
with individual lives, and tic decisions have be to 
different in each instance. 


[FREIE ERDE] Honestly, are the employment offices 
really in a position to manage all that? 
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{Hinrichsen} At the present time it is difficult enough, 
and in the future it will be impossible to solve our 
problems with the current number of workers. For 
example, we can no longer just be available two days a 
week, we have to be available every day. It is also a 
requirement that we have to post the available jobs on an 
up-to-date daily basis, to certify consultation in a psy- 
chological and sociological respect. We are also respon- 
sible for registering those out of work, as well as calcu- 
lating and paying unemployment compensation. We 
have to be concerned about the possibilities of tempo- 
rary work, we need overall a job creation plan based on 
intensive forecasting. 


Noted Economist Advocates Reducing Lignite 
Dependency 


Q9OEGO208A Bonn DIE WELT in German 
13 Feb 90 p 14 


[Article by Bm.: “*Feathers Are Flying’ in the Energy 
Debate’’] 


[Text] The desolate condition of the GDR energy 
industry forces a radical cut in local lignite and expan- 
sion of electric power production based on nuclear 
energy. In a discussion with energy industry managers 
and scientists at the Rheinisch-Westphalian Economic 
Research Institute (RWI) in Essen, Prof. Wolfgang Hein- 
richs stated that the goal of the new energy planning— 
which even a new government after 18 March cannot 
ignore—is a break with energy autarky and a turn to 
international division of labor as successfully practiced 
by the FRG. The director of the Central Institute for 
Economic Sciences of the GDR Academy of Sciences 
calls the condition of the GDR energy economy a 
“catastrophe.” In the present discussion of new concepts 
“feathers are flying,” said he. 


“We have administered scarcity and simultaneously 
produced it,” said Heinrichs. That is a direct conse- 
quence of autarky. Some 60 percent of total investments 
had gone into lignite. ““We were bled white,” he said. No 
money was left for the renewal of the other industries. 
Heinrichs did not contradict estimates from the audi- 
ence that at least M 100 billion would be needed for the 
recovery of the GDR energy industry: ““No one knows 
how to approach this.” 


Heinrichs considers it indispensable that lignite mining 
be reduced as rapidly as possible from the present 310 
million tons to 150-200 million tons. Even a 50-percent 
reduction of mining would require development of new 
lignite mines, meaning new interference with the 
ecology. In order to ensure the supply of electric energy, 
there is no other alternative except expansion of nuclear 
energy from the present 3,400 megawatts to 8,000 mega- 
watts. This does not even take into consideration that, 
after the upcoming judgment by the commission of 
experts, the two oldest blocks at Greifswald may possibly 
have to be shut down. “We must totally separate our- 
selves from Soviet technology,” said Heinrichs. That is 
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not only a question of safety, but also of delivery 
capability. The Soviets need 10-11 years, and the GDR 
cannot wait that long. Heinrichs is greatly concerned that 
the subject of nuclear energy could become an emotional 
issue. “It cannot be done without nuclear energy, if the 
race to catch up is to be won,” said he. 


The audience shared Heinrichs’ opinion that power 
deliveries from the West must be only a transition 
solution. How problematical the situation is in the GDR 
is proven by Heinrichs with the remark that energy 
concepts have never been fully discussed in the GDR. 


How great the dilemma is, is shown by the four-percent 
drop in economic growth expected for 1990; Heinrichs 
believes that it will be even larger. But to catch up with 
the FRG, the economy would have to grow by four 
percent annually “and more” to the year 2000, he added, 
that is, by 50 percent. Efficiency measures “of first 
access” have been exhausted in the GDR energy 
industry. 


As a goal he mentions reduction of the lignite share in 
the primary energy supply from the present 68 percent to 
one-third. Another third would have to be supplied in 
future by gas and oil, the rest would have to be provided 
by bituminous coal and nuclear energy. But here, also, 
problems are mounting. One can no longer count on coal 
deliveries from Poland beyond 1995. The Soviets let it 
be known that they would have to stop their deliveries of 
oil. But the GDR’s need for oil during the next 10 years 
will grow from 18 to 21 million tons. 


Should decontrol of prices not be used rapidly as a 
regulating measure? Heinrichs is affirmative, but draws 
attention to the fact that it will create numerous new 
problems. There is no other choice but to also cut back 
assistance in the amount of 8 billion marks for the energy 
economy. Lignite, for example, is subsidized by up to 40 
percent, and long-distance heat would have to become 
“substantially more expensive.” 


Minister-Designate Pieroth Comments on 
Economic Prospects 


9O0GE0030A East Berlin BERLINER ZEITUNG 
in German 22 Mar 90 p 2 


[Article by Petra Wache: “Pieroth Prognoses on the 
Economic Future—Designated Minister: ‘Four Million 
Jobs””’] 


[Text] The minister’s seat in the economic department of 
a future CDU [Christian Democratic Union] led GDR 
Government has been reserved for the chairman of the 
West German CDU/CSU [Christian Social Union] 
medium-sized alliance (consortium), Elmar Pieroth. 
Pieroth stated to the German General News Service that 
he himself stands by his pledge, especially after the 
successful election. 
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What competence and remedies will the first possible 
“alien worker” with government responsibility con- 
tribute? Of course, Pieroth was already senator for 
economics under Weizsaecker in West Berlin and, as an 
industrialist, is well-versed in free enterprise matters. 
However, it is questionable whether this alone will 
suffice to govern in another country that also developed 
its own opinions in 40 years. 


Safeguarding jobs is very high up on the list of problems 
in this country, especially since not a few GDR enter- 
prises may be pushed to the edge of their existence in the 
course of the economic and currency union. However, 
this does not inevitably go hand in hand with unemploy- 
ment in Pieroth’s view. Good for him if he should be 
right. Unfortunately, the facts speak a different language 
for today. According to Pieroth, the problem is to 
facilitate a job change attributed to structural transfor- 
mation through qualification and retraining. The funds 
for this must be made available by the Federal Institute 
for Labor. 


All in all, he reckons with approximately 4 million jobs 
resulting in small and medium-sized factories as well as 
in service companies in the next two to a maximum of 
five years. 


When one interprets Pieroth’s comments to the German 
General News Agency, single women with children 
should not get their expectations up. “I can only advise 
learning a career early in this context, practicing it and 
not studying too long. Qualified women are also in 
demand in this country, from gastronomy to insurance, 
from retail trade to office careers.””" Women’s movements 
here and there will have their pure enjoyment with this 
type of career outlook. 


Pieroth anticipates no problems for the upcoming 
medium-sized enterprises with the appearance of larger 
concerns—like VW for example—in the GDR. In West 
German expericnce, supply companies and service net- 
works originate in the hands of medium-sized enter- 
prises. “However, it is an acute and genuine danger that 
large retail trade consumer markets will blanket the 
Republic within six months in an sweeping manner. A 
small retail dealer cannot even get a foothold.” In his 
opinion, the approval of large consumer markets should 
be limited in order to facilitate competition. It may be 
doubtful whether this is the most favorable scenario for 
the consumer’s wallet. 


As could not otherwise be expected, Pieroth’s view 
regarding the legislative legacy from the past legislature 
period is divided. If the law for the creation of a trust 
company for administration of the national assets is 
approved, it will no longer be the case with the Union 
Law. He described it as a “disservice” for the onset of 
free collective bargaining to the German General News 
Service. “‘We want wages—negotiated between unions 
and employer's associations—to increase as quickly as 
possible but with a risk for both sides.” Apparently, 
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lockout is a necessary evil for Pieroth that employees 
would have to live with since they have the right to 
strike. 


Seen in this light, it is no speculation to assume that the 
new union law which forbids lockouts will be one of the 
first ones to be buffeted by a CDU led government. 


Former members of the SED [Socialist Unity Party of 
Germany] need not fear being axed in the management 
suites. Competence counts for Pieroth, not the party 
membership book. “This is not diminished by the fact 
that somebody also had the party membership book he 
generally had to acquire if he wanted to achieve a certain 
position in the hierarchy. However, if it was primarily 
just the party membership book, then the incompetence 
will show itself quickly.” 


Asked about his personal plans after the position of 
Minister of Economics, Pieroth hopes to be elected 
Chairman of an all German medium-sized entrepre- 
neurs consortium; because “one still needs his party 
backbone.” 


Prospects for Modernizing Energy Sector 
Discussed 


Alternative Energy Sources Proposed 


90EG0212A Duesseldorf VDI NACHRICHTEN 
in German 16 Feb 90 p 6 


[Article by Michael Peter: “Brown Coal Dominates 
GDR’s Energy Market’’] 


[Text] Bonn, 16 Feb 90—It is a leader in a field where no 
other country would care to challenge its leadership: 
With 5 million tons of SO, emissions annually—twice as 
much as the Federal Republic—the GDR is polluting the 
air like no other European country. Desulfurization 
equipment is scarce because it is expensive. Improve- 
ment will not be in the offing as long as the brown coal 
power plants remain in operation or at least as long as 
they cannot be extensively modernized. 


Many days it does not even get light. Thick clouds of 
smoke hang over the city. The air smells sweetish and it 
irritates the mucous membranes. Coughing, 
pseudocroup, and skin rashes—the people who live in 
the GDR’s equivalent of the Ruhr (Leipzig and environs) 
have almost come to terms with them. Every one of them 
is also contributing his share to the problem. It is not 
only the brown coal power plants and chemical combines 
that are producing the noxious air, but most households 
as well, since brown coal is also burned in domestic 
hearths and stoves. 


Brown coal—that is the energy that can be seen and 
smelled. The GDR does not have alternatives. There is 
hardly any hard coal, oil must be imported, its own 
natural gas reserves are giving out, and nuclear energy 
not only has to wrestle with great safety risks, but is also 
facing pressure in regard to its acceptability. The chronic 
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shortage of hard currency has thus far seen to it that 
domestic brown coal has remained energy source 
number one. “It is important to use brown coal wherever 
heating oil is still being used as a fuel’’ was the way the 
“Save Foreign Exchange” slogan put it in the early 
1980's. 


The GDR is the country which produces the most brown 
coal in the world. The largest reserves are located in the 
Lausitz and Leipzig districts. A good 20 billion tons are 
still in the ground; if mining continues at the present rate 
of 320 million tons annually, this will last for the next 60 
years. Of course, there are constant problems with 
quality, and the sulfur content runs as high as 4 percent. 
That means that about 10 million tons of sulfur are 
produced annually and the water content of the brown 
coal is between 50 and 60 percent. That makes transport 
expensive and that is why the coal is used locally, and for 
this reason too, the GDR’s largest nuclear power plant is 
located in the coal-poor north. 


But the high water content also entails another problem: 
In cold winters mining has to cease because the coal is 
frozen. Since the power plants in the mining areas hardly 
maintain stockpiles, but are, however, coaled directly 
from the mines in order to save costs, there have been 
repeated supply problems during longer cold spells in the 
past. In the vicinty of Halle there is another important 
potential source of energy lying fallow. There is a major 
bed of high salt content coal there which thus far has not 
been able to be used since it can neither be fired as fuel 
nor chemically processed. 


Brown coal thus dominates the GDR energy market. It 
supplies about 70 percent of primary energy consump- 
tion and 85 percent of electrical power consumption. Of 
course, mining capacity is to be reduced moderately in 
the coming years, but it is not yet apparent as to where 
the substitute for it is to be found. The savings potential 
is enormous, but the successes are small. Antiquated 
installations and a narrower latitude for capital invest- 
ments favor the high usage rate. Energy experts from the 
West estimate that power plants in the GDR have a 
75-percent higher internal power consumption rate than 
those in the Federal Republic. The transport and distri- 
bution losses are, in their estimation, two-thirds less in 
the West than those in the GDR, and the Ministry for 
Environment in Bonn rates the efficiency of the coal- 
fired power plants in the GDR at 22 to 24 percent, while 
West German coal power plants attain a 38-percent 
rating. 


But the potential for gigantic energy savings does not just 
lie in the modernization of run-down and inefficiently 
operating installations—-the list stretches from missing 
thermostats in centrally heated rooms which force the 
residents to ventilate constantly, to remote heating ducts 
that are partially located on the surface of the ground 
and are poorly insolated. 


Brown coal—and hardly anything else. Meanwhile, in 
terms of primary energy requirements, oil now supplies 
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only 13 percent (1978: 21 percent), natural gas nine 
percent, hard coal five percent, and nuclear energy three 
percent. For petroleum, the GDR is largely dependent 
upon deliveries from the USSR. The situation looks 
somewhat different in the case of natural gas. The GDR 
has a considerable source of natural gas in Salzwedel- 
Peckensen (Altmark region). At best, its heating value 
amounts to about half of that of the imported gas, 
however. 


The situation on the energy market will presumably 
become more critical or the GDR in the coming years. 
The USSR, Poland, and Czechoslovakia will require 
convertible currency for their exports in the future. 
Poland wants to stop its hard coal exports and coal 
production is going down in Czechoslovakia. The GDR 
will probably have no other choice than to import energy 
from the West. Since late last year people have been 
reflecting on ways of providing assistance to the GDR. 
The VDEW [Association of German Electric Power 
Producers] sees three possibilities: Supplying electrical 
power, refining soft coal in the Federal Republic, and 
assisting with the modernization of power stations. 


The provision of electric power to the GDR by the 
Federal Republic runs into one dificulty: The power 
grids are not compatible. Thus, either a portion of the 
grid must be taken out of the GDR system and, while 
maintaining strict frequency stability, integrated into the 
West German system, or a West German power plant 
must be directly connected into the GDR grid in one- 
way operation in order to prevent interruptions in the 
West German grid. The Preussen Elektra power plant 
Offleben near Helmstedt has been supplying power to 
the GDR in directional operation since the beginning of 
the year via the completed 50-km long stretch of the 
Helmstedt-West Berlin power line that presently ends in 
Wolmirstedt near Magdeburg. Offleben had to be decou- 
pled from the West German power grid for this purpose. 


This solution is only an intermediate step, however, 
because no flow of electrical power in both directions is 
possible with this arrangement; that is only possible via 
a high tension direct current interconnection. These 
kinds of interconnections are expensive. The alternating 
current-direct current-alternating current transformer 
installation which is scheduled to be ready in late-1991 
in Wolmirstedt, will cost DM200 million—as much as 
the 200-km long line from Helmstedt to Berlin. The 
solution of utilizing a transformer installation already 
exists in Duernrohr, Austria, for the exchange of elec- 
trical power with Czechoslovakia, Poland, the USSR, 
and Romania. The Bavarian electrical system wants to 
put a similar installation into operation in 1992 in order 
to be able to supply power to Czechoslovakia. And as a 
small, but not to be neglected measure: West German 
hard coal can be supplied to the GDR—either for the 
production of electrical power in the power plants 
there—to the extent that that is possible—or, in order to 
improve the air quality, as briquettes for household use. 
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In order to be able to modernize power plants in the 
GDR with Western assistance as quickly as possible, the 
Technical Association of Major Power Plant Operators 
has proposed a task force to determine the reasons for 
the most frequently performed repair work. 


Long-Term Financial Aspects Viewed 


90EG0212B Duesseldorf VDI NACHRICHTEN 
in German 16 Feb 90 p 6 


{Interview with Eberhard von Koerber, director of Asea 
Brown Boveri AG (ABB), Mannheim: “The GDR Needs 
Quick Solutions”’—first paragraph is introduction] 


[Text] Baden-Baden, 16 Feb 90—Partial rehabilitation 
and modernization are the only feasible short-term solu- 
tions to help get GDR power production back on its feet, 
explains Dr. Eberhard von Koerber, chairman of the 
managing board of Asea Brown Boveri AG (ABB), 
Mannheim, and executive vice president of corporate 
management in Zurich—and even in this regard the 
GDR is dependent upon Western European financial 
assistance. {According to] von Koerber: “The problems 
do not allow for ideal solutions.” 


VDI-NACHRICHTEN (VDI-N): As far as causing 
damage to the environment is concerned, energy produc- 
tion in the GDR is facing a disaster. Do you have an idea 
as to how to avoid this disaster? 


Von Koerber: The GDR has the problem that its existing 
power plants and its power transmission system are 
completely antiquaicd. You will still find power plants 
there from the last century—the kind that were replaced 
decades ago in Western countries. But before one thinks 
of tearing them down, the following must be considered: 
The GDR needs quick solutions. 


Taking power plants out of the grid and building new 
ones is a process which takes years, and in this case help 
is needed more quickly-—that is, together with Western 
technology, solutions must be found which partially 
rehabilitate, partially modernize the old inventory. Even 
if this is not the best solution economically and techni- 
cally, it will probably be necessary because of the 
demand. This requires very exact analyses and we are 
prepared to make ourselves available in an advisory 
capacity. 


The power transmission system is similarly in need of 
rehabilitation. In this case, however, new construction 
can be done relatively more quickly. This is true of new 
switching installations, and particularly high-efficiency 
transformers. But in this case too it is a matter of 
financial expenditures. As a quick solution, partial mod- 
ernization is often less expensive, even if it is not so 
perfect. 


This all has to be technically and economically coordi- 
nated and considerable time will be needed to develop 
this concept. I believe that in preparing to make such 
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decisions, the GDR will have to rely upon cooperation 
with companies such ours in order to ensure that the 
right decisions are made. 


VDI-N: Are there already working groups? 


Von Koerber: We are conducting talks. Given the sensi- 
tive nature and complexity of the subject, however, one 
cannot expect that working discussions will lead right to 
solutions. The discussions are taking place, they will be 
continued, and they will have to gel into agreements. 


VDI-N: According to what you say, the GDR will not be 
able to avoid continuing its use of brown coal for the 
time being? 


Von Koerber: Entirely right. A conversion to natural gas 
or oil or an accelerated development of nuclear energy at 
short notice cannot be done so quickly. Everything that 
we are talking about here entails preparatory periods of 
several years. In addition, energy consumption will 
increase drastically as a result of the stimulation of the 
economy in the GDR. This will result in conflicts which 
will not permit ideal solutions—at least not in the short 
term. 


VDI-N: As far as the technology is concerned, can the old 
brown coal power plants even be modernized? 


Von Koerber: We just do not know that yet. We were not 
in these installations—that is, we are just now gaining 
access to them. The question as to what can be achieved 
over there with the use of the most modern technology in 
small, iterative steps, has to be looked into and then 
decided upon. | cannot give this answer today. 


VDI-N: How can the rising demand for energy be 
financed? Can the GDR do it alone? 


Von Koerber: No, the GDR definitely will not be able to 
finance it. Neither is the GDR in a position to provide 
compensation for it through barter transactions. You 
cannot get blood out of a turnip. There is no autonomous 
GDR solution. It must come from outside—otherwise 
there will not be any. The only question is, will it be a 
Western European financing solution? Will it be a pri- 
vate sector or a free market solution, or a financing 
solution from Bonn? Or will it be a consortium-like mix 
of various financing instruments? Without outside- 
source financing and without the guaranteeing of loans 
through government assistance, the entire program will 
not get under way. 


VDI-N: How, in your opinion, should the assistance be 
provided? 


Von Koerber: Discussions are already taking place. The 
first issue to be resolved in this case is whether the 
Federal Republic will proceed on its own—as the family 
financier, so to speak—or whether the whole thing will 
be carried out jointly on an EC-wide scale through a 
European capital investment or lending bank under the 
aegis of Brussels, as we are planning in the case of 
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Poland. But this is a decision that will primarily have to 
be made in Bonn and not in our offices. 


VDI-.N: What is your position regarding the proposal 
made by elements in the GDR that West German 
enterprises should cooperate with DDR energy pro- 
viders? 


Von Koerber: I do not believe that that is a feasible 
course. I consider the following solution to be more 
likely: We will cooperate there in the area of power plant 
construction, in turbine and generator construction—we 
will cooperate there because that is where the technical 
solutions should be jointly developed and implemented. 
The common customer is then the individual power 
plant in the GDR. 


Whether there should be cooperation with electrical 
power producing enterprises in the GDR is not a ques- 
tion for power plant builders like us, but rather for the 
operators of power plants. We, in any case, would not be 
involved in such a process because for us there is only the 
question of how the goods and services that are to be 
supplied to these power plants and that are necessary to 
modernize them or to build new ones, are to be financed. 
And joint ventures will not help in this case—financing 
from the West must be made available. 


VDI-N: Late last year the GDR was still strongly empha- 
sizing nuclear energy. Now opposition to it is growing, 
however. Do you think that nuclear energy has long-term 
prospects in the other Germany or will it get into the 
same dilemma as here with us? 
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Von Koerber: One comment right off the bat: The 
nuclear power plants that currently exist in the GDR 
must be made safer and more efficient, and as a result, 
more electricity will automatically be produced by the 
existing nuclear power facilities. This is the first task 
which can also be accomplished the most rapidly. 


When it comes to expanding the power plant inventory, 
then I ask you: What does long-term mean? I am 
absolutely certain that in the next century new, inher- 
ently safer nuclear energy technologies will supplement 
today’s power plant inventory. For me there can be no 
doubt about it in view of the logic of demand and 
opportunity, as well as the state of conflict between the 
threat to the climate and the demand for electricity. 


The question is, what will happen in the coming years 
and what are suitable solutions for the GDR when taking 
costs, technologies, and fundamental political conditions 
into account. It is my personnel opinion in this case, 
that, similar to what will happen in the Soviet Union and 
in Poland, various technologies will be developed simul- 
taneously and this will occur in the process of modern- 
izing as well as building new facilities. 


I am convinced that when the GDR can decide to utilize 
new, passively safe technologies—such as _ high- 
temperature reactor technology—there will then be no 
problems in regard to public acceptance. The GDR is not 
in the same satiated state as the Federal Republic and 
thus cannot afford the kind of dialogue that we have 
been carrying on for 10 years. It has more fundamental 
problems to solve. 
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HUNGARY 


Foundation To Fight Anti-Semitism Established 


90EC0344C Budapest NEPSZABADSAG in Hungarian 
5 Feb 90 p 4 


[Interview with philosopher Zoltan Endreffy, managing 
secretary of the Foundation for Reconciliation, by “‘L. 
Zs.,”’ place and date not given: “Will the Foundation for 
Reconciliation Conciliate?”’] 


[Text] Upon hearing that a Foundation for Reconcilia- 
tion has been established to promote conciliation 
between Christians and Jews, those who live here and 
now will inevitably bring up a whole line of convincing 
arguments asserting that this is not a real issue, for in our 
country there is no anti-Semitism, and if there is, it only 
manifests itself sporadically, confined to certain strata, 
and can therefore only be considered to be marginally 
significant. 


“Whom do we need to conciliate, and where do we need 
reconciliation,” we asked the philosopher Zoltan 
Endreffy, managing secretary of the foundation. 


[Endreffy] After the Holocaust, the Christian churches 
had a burdened conscience about having contributed, 
albeit indirectly, to what had happened. This was 
because in the course of preaching the Gospel and 
teaching their theology they had been referring to the 
Jews as the murderers of Christ. In the years and decades 
following World War II, the Church changed its the- 
ology, basing its teachings regarding this matter on 
radically new foundations, and finally in 1965, the 
Second Vatican Council went as far as to declare the 
Jewish religion a credible dialogue partner, with plenty 
to learn from. 


[NEPSZABADSAG] When it comes to public percep- 
tions, however, we can hardly expect a single Vatican 
Council declaration to completely wipe out or magically 
transform the effects of centuries of Gospel preaching... 


[Endreffy] Obviously not. And this is only underscored 
by the fact that during these years, the Hungarian 
churches had not even begun thinking about change. 
One—sympathetic—explanation is that the communist 
system back then repressed all religions; the other—and 
it iS pointless to try to gloss over this fact—is anti- 
Semitism. This latter phenomenon, unfortunately, is not 
at all foreign to our current attitudes, which in a way 
gives our foundation a sad sense of timeliness. 


[NEPSZABADSAG] The question is whether the Foun- 
dation for Reconciliation—or any foundation for that 
matter—will ever be able to overcome anti-Semitism. 


[Endreffy] What it can do is contribute to the effort to 
overcome it. Naturally, it would be naive to think that all 
of this can happen overnight. But I am an optimist, and 
I believe that it can be accomplished within a couple of 
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generations. The Foundation for Reconciliation, inci- 
dentally, wishes to lend its support to the publication of 
books which promote reconciliation between Christians 
and Jews, aim to resolve contentious issues, and help to 
bring religions and cultures closer together. The title of 
the planned series is “The Library of Christian-Jewish 
Dialogue.” 


[NEPSZABADSAG] Who are the trustees of the foun- 
dation? 


[Endreffy] The idea of the foundation was first suggested 
more than a year ago, and was authorized last December 
by the Ministry of Culture. Its Board of Trustees includes 
a Catholic, a Lutheran, and a Presbyterian bishop, a 
Chief Rabbi, and an economist. Its president is the 
writer Gyorgy Konrad. 


{[NEP-ZABADSAG] Anti-Semitism is hardly an isolated 
phenomenon, as with more or less intensity it manifests 
itself in every part of the world, including countries 
where it would be difficult to put the blame on the 
communist repression of religions. 


[Endreffy] This is true. And this is precisely the reason 
why we see institutions popping up around the world 
which have already done a great deal to establish the 
necessary conditions for this kind of dialogue. In order to 
put an end to religious anti-Semitism, the Christian 
liturgies have been purged of all anti-Jewish references. 
One such organization is the International Council of 
Christians and Jews which maintains local organizations 
in 16 countries, headed by a president of Hungarian 
origin, Sir Sigmund Sternberg. Other organizations 
involved in similar efforts include the, to the Hungarian 
ear somewhat strange-sounding, Central Committee of 
German Catholics. 


[NEPSZABADSAG] I would hardly be off the mark in 
saying that in Hungary “identifiable” anti-Semitism has 
had a considerable impact on day-to-day politics. Here | 
am thinking primarily of the upcoming elections. 


{Endreffy] Unquestionably, it has also had an impact. 
But I am also convinced that some of the hate-inciting ~ 
materials that have appeared in the mass media have 
also been harmful to the process of reconciliation and 
dialogue. I am referring specifically to the 11 January 
issue of UTON, in which the author refers to the 43 years 
that have elapsed since World War II, the Rakosi and 
Kadar periods, as an era of hatred and revenge during 
which the Hungarian Jewry, put into power twice with 
the help of Russian arms, took revenge on all Hungarians 
for the wrongs that had been done to them. The author of 
the article, incidentally, also goes on to blame this 
revenge-taking, i.e., the activities of Jews, for all the cop 
shows in the movies and on TV, the 10-kg book carriers 
school children are forced to groan under, and the total 
ruin of Hungarian soccer. Such “lines of argument” are 
very harmful and simple-minded. In a civilized state 
such materials would never have been allowed to appear. 
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Catholic Bishops on Christian Values, Renewal 


90EC0344B Budapest NEPSZABADSAG in Hungarian 
3 Feb 90 p 7 


{Unattributed report: ‘Christians’ Role in Social 
Renewal’”’] 


[Text] Presented below is a statement issued recently by 
the Hungarian Catholic Bench of Bishops. 


The document points out, first of all, that despite having 
been deprived of its institutions and limited in its 
religious activities, and despite having made some mis- 
takes over the past several decades, the church has been 
unable to speak out openly on the serious social issues 
affecting society; it has still played an important role as 
a preserver and protector of human dignity and of 
eternal truths and values. 


Our country has now begun to move toward the estab- 
lishment of a democratic constitutional state. The 
church which 1s a living part of society considers it to be 
its prophetic mission to provide guidelines and make 
value judgments in accordance with the Gospel, and also 
to offer practical guidance in specific matters. 


The Bench of Bishops wishes to reassert its position that 
the church intends to remain independent of the political 
parties. It respects the autonomy of the state, but in turn 
it also expects the political leadership to respect the 
autonomy of the church and to ensure the conditions 
necessary for it to fully carry out its mission from Christ. 
The church wishes to be the fermenter, the soul, and the 
conscience of our renewing society. It is in this role that 
it intends to speak up on behalf of social justice for all the 
people, and in defense of human life; it demands the 
creation of a social climate in which moral values, 
freedom of conscience, mutual respect, and tolerance 
can fully assert themselves, and are institutionally pro- 
tected and ensured. It will stand by those who because of 
their race or native tongue have been forced to live under 
disadvantageous conditions or on the edge of society. It 
will advocate the causes of the poor, the elderly, the 
lonely, the sick, and the conceived embryos who have 
been condemned to death while-stt in their mothers”~ 
womb. It will urge its parishioners to take an active role 
in social life, and to become involved in the responsible 
and conscious shaping of our nation’s life. 


Our citizens will choose in free elections the political 
system they wish to live under, and will clect their 
leaders accordingly. We sincerely hope, the statement 
Stresses, that the leaders entrusted with charting the 
course of public life will always use their power to serve 
the nation and the people, and never to gain or preserve 
individual or group privileges. Policies which promote 
the interests of the people can only be formulated by 
honest means and by selfless people of integrity and 
moral convictions. Democracy also demands a high 
degree of moral and political maturity from our citizens. 
Our nation will only be able to overcome the enormous 
human and moral costs we have incurred over the past 
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few decades by building a new form of genuine democ- 
racy On a morally stronger, more honest, and just human 
foundation, and on the firm basis of true values. By 
necessity, freedom demands more responsibility. 
Freedom must serve a fuller human existence, and it 
cannot be allowed to become the source of new forms of 
unpredictable dictatorships. 


Serving the public good also implies involvement in our 
public and political life. The bishops have emphasized 
repeatedly that the Church code bars priests from par- 
ticipating in the exercise of state power. Hence they are 
not allowed to join any politica! parties or to become 
deputies in Parliament or council representatives at any 
local administrative level. This job is better left to people 
of Christian faith in the secular world. 


Persons of faith—taking into account the teachings of 
the Church—must decide for themselves which party 
they wish to join. They can only become members of 
parties that are genuinely committed to serving the 
common good, ensuring the free and effective func- 
tioning of the church, and fully representing moral 
values, justice, freedom, and the dignity of the complete 
human person. The statement also warns that certain 
political trends only pay lip service to Christian values, 
referring to Christian principles only within the context 
of furthering their party-policy driven objectives. 
Freedom, the warning continues, is not only susceptible 
to totalitarian dictatorships, but can also be endangered 
and distorted by extreme liberalism. The statement goes 
on to assert that no one calling himself a Christian can 
subscribe to notions that question or reject certain 
lasting moral values, that allow him to subordinate 
everything to his individual or group interests, and that 
treat personal and moral values as private matters 
without providing for their protection in social life. It 
concludes with a reminder to Christians to serve as a 
good example by working to ensure that instead of 
succumbing to rivalry, jealousy, discord, and inner 
fighting, our country moves toward a freer and— 
hopefully—happier future in the spirit of reconciliation. 


The Hungarian Catholic Church was built on the prin- 


_ciples of Saint Stephen-a- thousand years ago, and has _ 


served our nation faithfully. Social renewal today cannot 
be imagined without Christian values. 


Russian Teachers’ Problems, Student Attitudes 


90EC0344A Budapest NEPSZAVA in Hungarian 
22 Jan 90 p 5 


{Article by Katalin Torok: “‘Struggle of the Innocents: Is 
Getting an ‘F’ in Russian No Longer a Big Deal?”’} 


[Text] The doctor on duty at the time of death is not 
necessarily the one responsible for its onset, just because 
the patient happened to suffer the most serious of 
consequences on his watch. After all, it is possible that it 
was one of his colleagues who had committed the mal- 
practice 15 years earlier; yet as we all know it is the 
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person who is easiest to find at the time the trouble 
happens who will have to put up with the “hassle.” 


The dying patient at this moment is Russian language 
teaching. 


At the end of last year, four teachers from Budapest's 
Bakats Square school placed an appeal in the paper 168 
ORA and in MAGYAR NEMZET, asking that the 
retraining of Russian language teachers be made easier 
by completely suspending the teaching of Russian at 
every elementary and secondary learning institution in 
our country for a whole year. 


Emotions Stirred 


Let us not dump the baby out with the bath water. Let us 
not allow what has already been learned to perish; after 
all, we cannot be angry at Lermontov’s and Pushkin’s 
language solely for political reasons. 


It takes a while for the school principal, Mrs. Balazs 
Szasz, to accept the fact that I have come to prepare a 
report at her school at the invitation of the four Russian 
teachers who had issued the appeal. Actually, I can 
understand the principal’s frustrations. She is perfectly 
fed up with the whole situation. At the beginning of the 
year she was besieged by parents reminding her that 
Russian was no longer mandatory. “And this is indeed 
true,”’ the principal tells me bitterly on the phone, “‘but 
unfortunately I have been unable to get an English 
program going before the fourth grade, and as for other 
languages I simply cannot find any teachers. And I am 
not surprised, for people who are proficient in English, 
German, or French can easily find much better paying 
jobs elsewhere.” 


In the teachers’ lounge I learn that there was even a 
school in the area where a teacher of Russian had been 
threatened: if he dared to continue teaching Russian, he 
would be knifed. 


Gizella Nagy, Marta Papp, Erika Kovendi-Veress, and 
Mrs. Andrea (Tompa) Papp-point toa pile of Tetters: 


~~~ Eight hundred people have reacted to their appeal in the 


papers with approval. 


Mrs. Andrea (Tompa) Papp: “There is no future in 
teaching Russian now. The kids look at us with disgust 
even when we mention the name of a Russian food. They 
tell us right in our faces that their parents do not care if 
they get an ‘F’ in Russian.” 


Erika Kovendi-Veress: “The other day I gave a test. The 
only thing one of the kids wrote on his paper was: ‘I 
protest having to study Russian.’ True, he had tried to 
erase it, but it was still clearly readable. 


“We are victims,” Marta Papp summed up the facts. 
“But why don’t you sit in for a class to see for yourself.” 


The eighth grade music section is one of the “better” 
groups, since it is a specialty class. The children are 
studying the secrets of Russian menus from the book, 
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talking about hors d’oeuvres and meats. As I am lis- 
tening, | am trying to think what chances this otherwise 
beautiful language has with the kids, all of whom have 
heard that in the Soviet Union people are happy if they 
can get frozen meat.... At the end of the hour, the teacher 
introduces a game: Who can say the most Russian 
sentences without a mistake. The sentences do not have 
to be topically connected, and they need not contain 
more than two words. The winner, after several years of 
Russian studies, is a kid with four, essentially basic 
sentences.... 


During the break I talk with the children. Many are 
taking German or English on the side, and in their 
opinion these languages are easier. They are longing to 
see Western Europe, and when I ask them who would 
like to travel to the Soviet Union someday, the response 
is derisive laughter. Getting an ‘F’ in Russian is not as 
big a deal as it was last year, claims one of the kids. Only 
one boy tells me that he likes Russian. 


It would be foolish to blame the kids for the hatred, 
ridicule, and contempt. I am leafing through the Oxford 
English textbook used by the graduate student Melinda 
Agoston to teach English to fourth graders. It is a 
colorful, tastefully printed book based on modern peda- 
gogical principles, to which its fellow Russian textbooks 
could not even hold a candle. The kids study English 
gladly and with ease, says the college student. 


I am looking again at the pile of letters that came in 
response to the teachers’ appeal. According to the error- 
ridden letter of an anonymous writer: “The Russian 
teachers chose a filthy and despicable line of work, so 
now they can go to scrape for bread in their beloved 
citadel of communism.” Fortunately, I also found some 
more sober comments: “The Soviet Union is a potential 
market for us.” 


The Sparrow andthe Lark 


An old joke comes to mind about the retraining of 


Russian teachers: What is the difference between the 
above-mentioned two birds? According to the anecdote, 
essentially nothing, except that the sparrow graduated 
from evening school. 


Presently, in order to be allowed to teach a language in 
grade school one must either pass a mid-level language 
test and possess a teacher's certificate, or pass the 
advanced level test, in which case the teaching certificate 
requirement is waived. 


Retraining entails a great deal of struggle. Gizella Nagy is 
studying French three times four hours a week, and after 
taking the mid-level language test, she has volunteered to 
teach French starting next year. I ask the young teacher 
whether she has ever been to France in her life. The 
answer “naturally” is no. For how could she have 
afforded it...? 
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Mrs. Andrea (Tompa) Papp: “The language classes are in 
the evening, when we are already tired. Ninety to ninety- 
five percent of the teachers are women and mothers who 
cannot afford to study in the evening. ihe deadline we 
have been given is short; it is impossible to learn a new 
language properly within such a short time. The teachers 
have no real goal to motivate them except fear: the fear 
of unemployment, and the fear that if they fail to 
successfully pass their language test, they will be asked to 
repay the cost of the language course. 


It is impossible to pay back 60,000 to 70,000 forints 
from a teacher's salary. 


The parents, at the same time, are demanding— 
otherwise understandably—that their children be 
allowed to study languages other than Russian. A group 
of them have written to the Bakats Square School: They 
are willing to raise the money it would take to send their 
teacher to language training, paying her way to the FRG, 
and even paying her just for sitting in her Russian class 
without teaching.... After all, their children do not have 
the time or the opportunity to take separate language 
classes in the afternoon. 


According to the legend, after the war the Russian 
teachers were Only two lessons ahead of their students in 
the textbook. “Are we doing the same thing to our 
English, German, and French language programs?” | 
asked, this time from the minister of education, Ferenc 
Glatz himself. 


“I am aware of the problems; in fact, | am personally 
affected by the issue you have raised, since my wife is in 
the process of studying German,” the minister answers. 
“The press only talks about the extreme cases, despite 
the fact that society as a whole has responded to the 
problem like adults. It is not our goal io allow anyone to 
teach without proper training. The retraining is a three- 
year program, and the mid-level language test adminis- 
tered at the end is the same as our undergraduate final 
examination, after which college students are already 
allowed to teach languages at the grade school level.” 


Who Is Responsible? 


“Yes,” I continue the polemics with the minister, “but 
we are going to have teachers on the platform who have 
never been to the target country in their lives...” 


[Glatz] “I must admit that we still have to resort to 
solutions for lack of any other choice. There are many 
scholarships available out there, although I do realize that 
these alone cannot solve all of our problems. The number 
of Russian teachers volunteering for retraining, inciden- 
tally, is greater than we had expected. I would consider it 
irresponsible to discontinue teaching Russian.” 


The teachers at the Bakats square school also realize that it 
would be a mistake to stop teaching Russian. What they 
are asking—and this 1s worth considering—is to be allowed 
to study the new language in the morning, starting in 
September 1990. The children should be grouped 
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according to language aptitude and willingness to learn. 
Those who can and want to study—for there are still such 
students!—should continue to study Russian, and those 
who, incensed by the prevailing political mood, want to 
have nothing to do with it, and if the school is unable to 
provide another teacher, should be given a so-called open 
hour. After all, in the fourth and fifth grades half of the 
children cannot even speak Hungarian properly, so there 
would be plenty to make up for. Such a period could also 
be used for cultural purposes. 


Neither the school, nor the teachers, the parents, the 
children or even the ministry can be held responsible for 
the existing chaotic situation. Manifestations of anger 
are understandable, but they are not getting us anywhere. 


The child soiled by the bath water should be washed, not 
dumped out along with it. 


POLAND 


Noted Sociologist on Lack of Communication in 
Society 

QOEP04134A Warsaw KONFRONTACJE in Polish 
No. 2/25, 25 Feb 90-24 Mar 90 p 16 


[Comments by Jadwiga Staniszkis, sociologist, Univer- 
sity of Warsaw, former adviser to Solidarity, as noted by 
Anna Bilska and Stefan Marody: “Ambiguity’’] 


[Excerpts] It is hard to predict anything, because the 
logic of the changes can no longer be explained in terms 
of the rules of the previous system, that is, traditional, 
genuine socialism. A series of cases which are creating 
the new dynamics based on the old rules are beginning to 
play a predominant role. [passage omitted] 


It may be that this process has already begun. This would - 
explain the flirtation between the people of the party 
concrete and Walesa on behalf of his presidency, because 
there is no telling but that, despite appearances to the 
contrary, Walesa’s presidency would be weaker than that 
of Jaruzelski, who after all forms a link between headship 
of the defense committee and the function of head of 
state. This would deny a particular delicate tug of war 
that went on in Poland at the roundtable talks, the 
president's adoption of a systemic function of the com- 
munist party, a function insuring stability. Walesa would 
no longer be such a guarantor, so the term would be 
rather basic. 


Let us pass in turn to a discussion of the situation in the 
economic dimension, which may determine the present 
governing group’s fate and our place in Europe. I am 
rather skeptical in assessing the implementation status of 
Balcerowicz’s plan. Not all this plan’s assumptions are 
being carried out, but this is after all not the governing 
crowd’s fault. The plan was to have been composed of 
three parts. First, it called for liberalizing prices and 
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removing subsidies under conditions where demonpoli- 
zation, planned to begin in October, had already taken 
place. The struggle over it is still going on in the Sejm to 
this very day, and nobody knows how it will wind up. 
Second, it called for starting the privatization process, 
which was supposed, among other things, to take part of 
the money from the market not only by draining it away 
in prices but also by directing money to stock purchases, 
for example. If privatization is shifted to the period 
following the stabilization maneuver, it will be a com- 
pletely different version. There will be no capital inside 
the country. Private money will disappear. What is 
more, what I call the political capitalism variant, or 
nomenklatura companies, was rejected (largely for polit- 
ical reasons). Throughout the entire pathology, they were 
a form of capital accumulation at the cost of the state 
sector. Accumulation of capital which could be (but did 
not have to be) directed toward rational privatization. 
Premier Mazowiecki is now talking about punishing 
those people, punishing them for political reasons. Thus, 
if privatization comes next year, for example, it will be 
structured in keeping with the Leninist model of state 
capitalism: a state treasury with foreign capital. Practi- 
cally speaking, nothing else will be left on the field. So 
basic choices will be made which are not discussed 
anywhere. Coincidence often determines them, although 
these are fundamental, historical choices. 


Finally, the mood of the peopie. What is it like? First, 
there is a predominant uncertainty about the direction of 
the changes. People do not believe much in the relation- 
ship between centralized decisions and their implemen- 
tation. For the moment it appears mainly in words. 
Nothing is very concrete. People do not know much 
about the intentions of the elite groups. Paradoxically, 
the model of the policy developed in our country (large- 
block actions, above the level of differences, appealing 
largely to symbols) does not force the showy elite groups 
to demonstrate just what sort of political and economic 


~programs they -have.-Thts is-convenient.tt makes. it . 


possible to mobilize the support of the masses, but it also 
creates uncertainty as to the direction of the changes. | 
myself do not know what the OKP’s [Citizens Parlia- 
mentary Club] position on privatization is, for example. 
Maybe it does not have one, which would be the worst. If 
a political struggle occurred in the form of a competition 
among the parties, they would have to set forth concrete 
programs. The parties would stop being ineffective 
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bodies. They would be forced to rationalize their actions 
and deal with real problems. One very important debate 
concerning the identity of the elite groups is the discus- 
sion—again an unclear one—about how to organize the 
political arena, in great mobilizing blocks for the elec- 
tions all in one fell swoop? or through the normal party 
system? It is naturally having an influence on moods. 
The choice of the “block” model, appealing to unclear 
symbolic points of reference, increases this uncertainty. 


People in Poland are afraid. I receive a lot of letters not 
signed a full name. The authors write about sensitive 
issues, including those concerning Solidarity itself. They 
are afraid, because they do not really understand just 
what the agreement made with the PZPR under the 
coalition system looks like Because at the bottom, 
agreements do not change much. The people of the old 
nomenklatura system keep their positions. They just 
change loyalties. Rank and file employees do not know 
what the rules of play will be. For example, they do not 
know whether people who are inconvenient for the 
directors will be let go. They are also afraid that Soli- 
darity will not defend them it they criticize it, for 
example. After all, you have to remember that we have 
an opposition defined as “constructive” and “destruc- 
tive” by the new establishment, although they both came 
out of Solidarity. 


The next phenomenon is this: People want to trust. This 
is a very strong psychological need. At the same time, 
they are skeptical of many decisions, but because they 
are only beginning to show it, they feel guilty. They think 
that they are the only ones to see everything in such a 
black light. A new atomization is appearing. People are 
talking less to one another. This is also bec ause they have 
very little information. The new propaganda supplies the 
assessments and often the justification that something is 
the only available choice. This closes people’s mouths 
and creates a climate of uncertainty. There is a little 
feeling of guilt and a little feeling of unclarity as to how 
the situation will develop. At the same time people keep 
a great trust in credit. 


This all creates a situation which is ambiguous. The 
word ambiguity and false roles are something which is 
inflicted. | hope that we can rationalize at least some of 
these issues which are within the scope of our influence, 
but this would require people to take a very active role, 
and all the mechanisms being described here actually 
turn off this activity. 
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